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Letters of Madame de Remusat. 


—>— 


ENCOURAGED by the interest so widely taken in the Memoirs 
of Madame de Rémusat, her grandson, M. Paul de Rémusat, 
Senator for Haute-Garonne, has now published a certain portion 
of her correspondence, extending from the year 1804 to 1814. 
The existence of these letters may strike us with some surprise, 
after reading in the Preface to her Memoirs that, on the occasion 
of the escape of Napoleon from the island of Elba, Madame 
de Rémusat had with haste destroyed her very detailed and 
valuable journal, lest its contents might compromise her husband 
or her friends with the Emperor. But the present publication 
is of a distinctly private character, and is confined to letters 
addressed by her to her husband during his frequent absences 
from Paris, while in attendance on Napoleon as “First Cham- 
berlain” and as “Director of Theatres.” These letters touch 
but lightly on public affairs, and could be preserved without 
risk, seeing that they had already shared the fate of all corres- 
pondence, however personal, in a court of universal espionage, 
and had been opened and read before delivery. M.de Rémusat 
mentions a curious fact, which proves that this tyrannical breach 
of trust was handed down from the uncle to the nephew, for in 
1870 a letter written by his mother to his father was found 
amongst the papers:in the possession of Napoleon the Third. 
In the Preface to this collection of letters reference is made to 
a correspondence of Madame de Rémusat with her eldest son, 
Charles, between the years 1815 and 1821, in which she could 
discuss political questions with all freedom, after the restoration 
of the Monarchy, and while her husband held office more suited 
to his tastes. We should not be surprised to find this subsequent 
correspondence given to the public. 

When we say that Madame de Rémusat was fully aware 
of the danger to which her letters to her husband were exposed, 

1 Lettres de Madame de Rémusat, 1804—1814. Publieés par sa Petit-fils Paul de 
Rémusat. Paris: Calman Lévy, Editeur. 
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we are prepared for a reticence on political topics which prevents 
their giving even a domestic appreciation of the public events 
of the day. The few comments made are not insincere, but 
they are too guarded, and run too much in one direction, to 
express anything like the usual confidences between husband 
and wife. They are of interest to us chiefly because, unlike the 
Memoirs founded upon her reminiscences of past events and 
feelings, they describe an actual state of things, and carry us 
back to the period when she was engaged in writing, day by 
day, the journal which she afterwards destroyed. At the date 
of the first of her various series of Ictters to M.de Rémusat, 
her full confidence in the greatness of Napoleon’s character and 
of his aims and motives had been, indeed, grievously shaken 
by the utterly unprincipled and impolitic murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien, but it had not been entirely destroyed. As her 
grandson states, she had been captivated, as all France was, 
by the glory and genius of the First Consul, she drew relief 
and comfort as long as possible from a sense-of repose after 
all the horrors and agitation of the Revolution, she felt no 
particular sympathy with either Republicans or Royalists, and 
thus had no motive for opposition to the Empire. - Although 
she was beginning to dislike and distrust the Emperor more 
and more every day, still she had not quite given up hoping 
for better things. She was, moreover, most sincerely and 
strongly attached to the Empress Josephine, and to all her 
family, rendering to them an allegiance from which she never 
swerved. Above all, she was determined to spare no pains in 
watching over and advancing the interests of her husband, and 
the combined feelings which we have just enumerated will 
account for the general tone and purpose of her confidential 
yet guarded correspondence with him. 

As far as we can judge from her letters, Madame de Rémusat 
does not appear to have been endowed with exceptional mental 
power or strength of character, nor do they give us any evidence 
that she had received a very high education, or was possessed 
of many accomplishments. But she was quick and intelligent, 
and showed in every instance shrewd observation and sound 
judgment. Her portrait, given in the first volume of her letters, 
presents to the eye a person of small figure, and of an expressive 
though not handsome countenance. Her features are regular and 
suggest rather a certain archness and vivacity of manner than 
that reserve and gravity which are said to have more especially 
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characterized her. It is very likely that this disposition was 
brought out into stronger relief by weak health and anxiety 
of mind during her married life. Throughout her letters she 
is always the same, a most affectionate and devoted wife, a 
mother full of solicitude and interest in her two sons, and one 
who, in her intercourse with society, was simple in her tastes 
and ever ready to sympathize with the prosperous or adverse 
fortunes of a small circle of friends, though she preferred the 
retirement of her home to much external dissipation. Her 
affections were fully occupied and satisfied with her husband, 
her mother who lived with her, and her children, the eldest of 
whom seems to have been at this period a clever, high-spirited 
boy, while the second was unhappily wanting in intellect, and 
remained always a child, although he grew in body to man’s 
estate. Her self-devotedness to her husband inspires all her 
letters with the three-fold object of smoothing, wherever possible, 
his relations with the Emperor, of cheering his mind with little 
tales about his children and the friends whom she visited, and 
at the same time of lending him all the aid she could in the 
troublesome arrangements he had to make as director of the 
Emperor's plays and caterer for his amusements. 

During the earliest years of her married life, while her 
husband was still only Préfet, Madame de Rémusat was not 
separated from him. She accompanied him into Belgium, and 
in the same year went to join him at Boulogne. This was in 
the summer of 1804; the Empire had just been declared, and 
the first measures were being organized for the ceremony of 
the coronation, and for what really turned out to be an 
imperative summons requiring the Holy Father to be present at, 
and give his sanction to it. The chief officers of the new Court 
were appointed, and amongst them M. de Rémusat was named 
First Chamberlain. Although his wife had also received the 
distinction of being made “ Dame de Palais” to the Empress 
Josephine, her official duties did not require her absence from 
Paris. Hence, even when at this period the Empress visited 
the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, Madame de Rémusat remained 
behind, while her husband was ordered to follow Josephine, 
that he might be ready to commence his attendance upon the 
Emperor on his return from Boulogne in the month of Septem- 
ber. This was the occasjon of their first separation and of the 
letter dated August 28th, which commences. the series written 
by her to M. de Rémusat during his stay at Aix-la-Chapelle. © 
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According to the views of travel common to all countries some 
seventy years ago, her grief and anxiety at this parting find 
vent in the exaggeration of all the evils and perils reported 
by considerate friends, and in the anticipation of all sorts of 
inconveniences, hardships, and calamities, so that she inculcates 
the utmost prudence and insists on every impossible precaution 
being taken. Although several letters follow in the like strain, 
the unselfish thoughtfulness of her love evinces itself in her 
desire to cheer her husband with sprightly anecdotes and 
details, and especially to keep fresh and keen within him his 
interest in and love for his children. With this view she rallies 
him on the amusing appearance he would have made in the 
midst of a little /@e in which Mdlle. Emilie Contat, an actress, 
sang Le Préfet in honour of him, and assured him, in very 
unpoetic verse, that all expected to find in him another Mzcenas 
under the reign of the new Augustus; and she tells him she 
could not help embracing the singer for his, sake. 

The arrival of the Emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle renews all 
her anxiety, because of the changing moods, and the exacting 
and suspicious temper of Napoleon. One of the first things 
he did was to direct M. de Rémusat to send for the company 
of the second theatre in Paris, to give a series of representations 
before the German Princes and celebrated strangers assembled 
at Aix. Many of Madame de Rémusat’s letters are occupied 
with matters in connection with the French Theatre. The 
labour of seeing that her husband's directions were carried out 
at the head-quarters of the company must have caused her 
great fatigue and no little mental anxiety. Her accounts of 
her zeal in endeavouring to prevent disappointments are devoid 
of interest; but they show that actors and actresses and stage 
managers then became involved in all the complications and 
quarrels which not seldom rise to the surface and are publicly 
discussed in our days. Half playfully, half seriously, she speaks 
of the increase of her devotion since her husband left her. She 
attends Mass, and to prove her love, will pray to God for him, early 
every day, until his return. In this way alone, as she declares, 
can she support the contradictions of this life, or preserve a 
calm mind under them. So great ardour does she feel, that 
she believes it will carry her to the point of going to confession ; 
indeed, she cannot answer for what may happen if his absence 
is much prolonged. He must not, however, imagine that any 
very grave sin is weighing upon her conscience, or anything 
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more grievous than that she cannot sufficiently manifest her 
affection for him. In another letter she felicitates her husband 
on seeing the Emperor once more, and expresses the general 
desire felt in Paris for his return, adding that kind busy-bodies 
there were already inventing a thousand ill-natured motives for 
his absence. While she would not object to the Emperor's 
hearing of this, she doubtless also intends for the Imperial eye 
the following little anecdote respecting her child of seven years, 
which tells of the effects of home influence—how he tried to 
sketch a scene representing Napoleon as rising in the morning 
to make his toilet, and having round him the different sovereigns 
of Europe, each one of whom busied himself in bringing the 
Emperor some article of dress to put on. 

By the 16th of September a letter from Madame de Rémusat 
shows that the Court had moved on to Mayence. Three days 
afterwards she wrote again in a tone of increased anxiety about 
her husband, evidently weighing her words carefully and using 
every precaution, though we could not call any expression 
deceitful or insincere. She had detected that something was 
wrong with her husband, and he had left the cause of his 
uneasiness to her imagination. She asks, “ What has happened 
to you? Is it that some slight mark of displeasure on the part 
of the Emperor has, at the moment, wounded your over-delicate 
sensitiveness? Yet this cannot lead to any serious result, when 
you know that your zeal in his cause is as ardent as your 
admiration for him is sincere. He cannot be ignorant of this. 
He has already more than once done you justice, and your 
judgment is too sound to allow you to suppose any deliberate 
motive in an act of irritation which comes from his natural 
temperament and from pre-occupation and worry of mind, 
where so many things have all to be attended to at once. 
Besides, the Emperor seems to have just now given you a 
marked proof of his confidence in naming you president of an 
electoral college. There is no diminution, therefore, in the 
interest which he is anxious to take in you, and you cannot 
have forgotten that life in courts is never so smooth and peaceful 
that you can encounter it without environing your heart as with 
a strong cuirass against the slight annoyances which meet you 
at every step. What matters it? Be confident that time, the 
Emperor's sense of justice, and your own merits, will obtain for 
you that which every man who strives to do his duty may justly 
claim. My friend, the following reflection, ever present to my 
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mind, prevents my feeling too keenly the petty grievances that 
offend one’s vanity in the midst of a court. What, in truth, 
have we as yet done for the Revolution? What benefit have 
we conferred on it? or what claim have we to the new titles 
which it has called forth? It has cost us many a sigh and tear, 
but these do not awaken interest in any breast. And after such 
terrible commotions, your position might well give rise to envy 
and jealousy in men who have been toiling simply for them- 
selves during the last fifteen years. This reflection, I own, fills 
me with a strong desire that you could unite some office in the 
administration to the one you now hold at the Court, in order 
that you might feel yourself a member of some corporate body. 
The same thought, however, restrains an ambition which I might 
carry to excess, did I not know well that, in the excitement of 
State affairs, modest deserts and a delicate sense of rectitude 
bestow no right to the highest favours.” Could we have given 
the whole of this letter, we should have done fuller justice to its 
combined good sense and ever watchful affection. 

After their sojourn at Mayence, the Emperor and Empress 
returned to Paris, and not only is there a long interval before 
the next series of letters from Madame de Rémusat, but the 
important events of the private marriage of Josephine to 
Napoleon, the ceremony of the coronation, and the /étes 
attendant upon that, have taken place meanwhile. Her letter, 
bearing the date March 30, 1805, coincides with the departure 
of her husband for Milan, a few days before the Emperor left 
Paris to carry out his resolution of adding the crown of Italy 
to the Empire by holding a second grand coronation at Milan, 
on the 23rd of May. Unfortunately, in her over-anxiety for 
M. de Rémusat’s safety, she insisted on his taking with him, in 
the capacity of secretary, an old and needy retired naval officer, 
of the name of Salembeni, whose love of scandal and gossip 
sadly compromised with the Emperor both himself and _ his 
employer, and led to his own dismissal from the Court in 
disgrace. The wife’s lamentations over her husband’s departure 
are wild and excited, but prove the sincerity of her affection. 
She remained with the Empress at St. Cloud, but neither from 
her, nor it seems from her own mother, did she receive much 
sympathy in her excessive depression of spirits, and she cannot 
help smiling through her tears at her mother’s regret at-having 
daughters who, first one and then the other, inundate her with 
their miseries. Her peace of mind is further disturbed by 
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having again to look after plays and players, and, as her last 
refuge, she orders that any actor or actress be simply told that she 
has left Paris. Her entire consolation is in her children. She 
tells M.de Rémusat. of Charles’ progress in Greek and Latin. 
Though only eight years old, he is also hard at work with his 
arithmetic and with history, he dances gracefully, and is ever 
gay and charming. 

Madame de Rémusat again amuses her husband with an 
anecdote which shows that, however much the attendants of the 
Emperor were afraid of him, they could not forbear playing a 
joke upon two friends somewhat at Napoleon’s expense. On 
the evening before his departure for Fontainebleau, a written 
summons is sent off by the Chamberlains to M. Carrion-Nisas 
and to M. Regnault, President of the Council of State, requiring 
their immediate presence with the Emperor. Ina state of great 
agitation, these forthwith get horses and post off for Fontaine- 
bleau. The first arrives late in the evening, and demands to 
see Napoleon. A Chamberlain cannot be found, another 
member of the household, however, comes forward, and with 
much ceremony and importance announces him to his Majesty. 
The Emperor denies having sent for M. Nisas, and supposing it 
to be some mistake, says he has no time to see him, but directs 
him to be lodged in the palace. Afterwards, at midnight, 
M. Regnault arrives, hurries from his carriage and appeals for 
instant admission into Napoleon’s presence. On hearing of this, 
the Emperor suddenly exclaims, “ Ah, this is wn poisson d’ Avril. 
I have never sent a message to him either.” The Chamberlain 
returns to M. Regnault with the simple reply: C’est un poisson 
ad’ Avril, and the poor President throws himself into his carriage 
and dashes back along the road to Paris, bearing home the 
story with him for the general amusement of the city, while 
the postilions avenge themselves for his former impatience with 
them by singing to the crack of their whips: C’est un potsson 
d’Avril. All this took very well at Paris, but Madame de 
Rémusat wisely bids her husband not breathe a word of it at 
Milan, for the Emperor very justly expressed great displeasure 
at so ill-considered a piece of wit. 

Although he had left the capital in good time, Bonaparte 
did not reach Milan until a few days before his coronation. 
M. de Rémusat is again congratulated on seeing his royal 
master once more, and hope is expressed that the pleasure at 
meeting had been mutual, considering how deeply he himself 
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was attached to Napoleon. But a misfortune, which she had 
little anticipated, came upon Madame de Rémusat just when 
she was looking forward to the happiness of seeing her husband 
again after the ceremony at Milan. As the Memoirs tell us, the 
busy and facetious M. Salembeni, being a caustic observer and 
critic of everything passing at Milan, was in the habit of sending 
to his family, and sometimes to Madame de Rémusat herself, 
little playful and sarcastic reports of the same. The natural 
result of the careful perusal thereof by eyes for which they were 
by no means intended, was that M. de Résumat was ordered, 
without word or explanation, to send home his secretary at 
once, and that Bonaparte’s displeasure fell, not only on the 
immediate culprit himself, but on his master still more. 
Becoming wise too late, his wife, while exonerating their friend 
from any conscious dereliction of duty, confesses to having 
previously detected both vanity and a certain frivolity in his 
composition. She had also noticed that his letters to his 
sister were very long and very numerous. 

Her suspicions took the right direction. “Could these 
epistles have possibly been opened? Could they -have been 
found to contain very indiscreet disclosures?” Once alive to 
the difficulties and dangers of the position for themselves, she 
is keen witted enough. “Never,” she declares in a letter to 
her husband, pretty certain to share the fate of the artless 
effusions of M. Salembeni, “never did his sister open one letter 
in my presence. She merely told me how highly her brother 
prized you and your friendship, and as for me I believed her, 
because this praise was only due, and because evéry one who 
knows my friend ought to love and appreciate him to the full. 
I am greatly distressed at what has happened. He was indeed 
very exact in giving me news of you, for you are too much 
occupied to tell me much yourself. In this you have less to 
complain of than I. First, in that, whatever you may say, I 
have more need of hearing from you, than you have of writing 
to me, and secondly because that which occupies your time is 
the service of the Emperor, whom you love, and whose service, 
as it appears to me, sufficiently makes up to you for your 
absence from home. Nevertheless, dear friend, in spite of the 
happy obligation of testifying your zeal by your assiduity, think 
of your wife in the solitude of her separation from you, whose 
happiness is bound up wholly in your letters. I see by what 
you say that the Emperor has arrived at Milan, that his presence 
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has produced its usual effect, and that the Italians have, in their 
turn, been forced to admire the hero who has come to protect 
them. Let me tell you that, inspired by your subject, you have 
sent me two most interesting pages, written with all the vigour 
of strong conviction, proceeding from your heart as well as your 
head. What I have said sounds like flattery, but we know it to 
be simple truth. . . When, after thinking over our past afflictions, 
I remind myself of the peace we now enjoy, of the present well- 
ordered liberty which suits me exactly, of the glory which covers 
the land, of this pomp and magnificence so pleasing to me as a 
token of complete success, and when I reflect that all this 
prosperity is the work of but one man, I am filled with admi- 
ration and thankfulness.” These words, and more in other 
letters to the same effect, may not have been wanting in 
sincerity, but under the circumstances we are more struck with 
their careful study and delicate finesse. 

The tyranny of dictation and espionage was carried further 
by the Emperor, when he strongly denounced the intimacy of 
Madame de Rémusat with the Countess Charles de Damas, 
owing to the undisguised sympathies of the latter with the 
Royalist party, for which she had been actually banished to 
the distance of forty leagues from Paris. The two ladies were 
accused of passing their jokes upon the intrigues of the Court 
during its sojourn in Italy, and of casting reflections on the 
behaviour of the Emperor’s brothers. M.de Rémusat wrote at 
this time by private hand to his wife, cautioning her not to 
speak to others of his return, because the Emperor wished to 
mislead the public as to the date of his own reappearance 
at Fontainebleau. He told her he had learnt that the cause 
of Salembeni’s sudden dismissal was a particular letter inclosed 
along with his own, and examined at the post office, and that, 
besides this, his Majesty had frequently expressed to others 
great displeasure at the freedom of speech attributed to her and 
the Countess de Damas, and seemed bent on effecting an 
absolute severance between the two families. Madame de 
Rémusat’s reply acknowledged simply to three visits paid to 
her friend, one on the occasion of the birth of a daughter, the 
second in the evening just before a little /@¢e to congratulate her 
on her recovery, for which however she was too ill to wait, and 
the third a visit to take leave of her friend when she went into 
the country. Voz/a tout. Passing from the subject as a mere 
calumny, she speaks with great fervour of the intended annex- 
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ation of Genoa to the Crown. The Emperor’s speech she 
pronounces to have been “very remarkable, and wholly worthy 
of him. What an Empire, my friend, in this gain of fresh 
territory as far as Anvers! What a man, in his power to grasp 
all this in one hand! Truly does history supply but few 
examples of the like. Such has been my reflection after reading 
history, a study which now occupies my leisure moments.” 
Here we again admire her clever choice of topics and expres- 
sions. 

From Genoa Napoleon went back to Paris in July, 1805, 
and left for Boulogne during the following month, to super- 
intend the departure of his army, having then declared war 
against Austria. Returning to Malmaison a few days after- 
wards, he directed his First Chamberlain to proceed to Stras- 
bourg, and there prepare for the arrival of himself and the 
Empress. Madame de Rémusat first wrote to her husband 
in that place on the 13th of September; her next letter is sent 
from St. Cloud, whither she had gone to pass some days with 
her royal mistress. She is tempted to warn her husband of 
some ill-feeling manifested against him by the actresses, but 
dare not do so far la poste. She is so fortunate as to find an 
opportunity in the departure for Strasbourg of Hébert, the 
Emperor's valet de chambre. The story is as follows. She 
learnt from Desfaucherets, author of the comedy of /e Mariage 
Secret, whom she had asked to dinner, that Mdlles. Duchesnois, 
Volnais, and Bourgoin, had requested an interview with the 
Empress, when the first asked for leave of absence, the second 
that some chief character should be given to her, while the last 
had another favour to beg. They then laid their complaints 
against M.de Rémusat, and her Majesty heard them with her 
habitual kindness, sympathizing with the supposed injustice done 
them. She directed M. Auguste Talleyrand, cousin to the 
famous Minister, and Chamberlain in charge of the Opéra 
Comique, as supplying for the First Chamberlain, to grant these 
actresses their several requests. He, however, disowned all power 
in the matter, and Josephine had to send away her petitioners 
with condescending but empty promises. M. Auguste confided 
to a friend that he could not imagine why M. de Rémusat was 
disliked at the Opera, but that the Emperor had stated in 
his presence, matters were going on badly at the Theatre. This 
friend, M. Campenon, Imperial Commissioner at the Comigque, 
was daily in the receipt of anonymous letters, which threatened 
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nothing short of a horse-whipping, and he was told that 
M.de Rémusat’s projects were well known, and they would not 
tolerate that one who made so little account of comedians 
should be allowed to govern them. She therefore begs her 
husband to try and put a stop at head-quarters to all this 
disorganization, promising to parry the blows as well as she can 
while their Majesties are still at St. Cloud. From her next 
letter it seems that the three energetic actresses had published 
their visit to royalty far and near, and quite misstated the 
promise given them by the Empress, who had submitted the 
whole question to M.de Rémusat, and was obliged to refuse 
them all access to her again. But Mdlle. Volnais was not to be 
so easily silenced. After persecuting the Empress with fruitless 
visits, she had recourse to Madame de Rémusat, and worried her 
into informing her husband, that the lady considered he had 
advised her to demand a higher ré/z, and that, as she enjoyed 
her Majesty’s patronage, he could not do less than grant her 
request. She must complain to him also that Mdlle. Bourgoin 
had been very insolent to her, and had made her quite miserable. 
This lady was followed by another actress, who in her turn 
claimed from Madame de Rémusat payment of a considerable 
sum of money as due to her. 

Madame de Rémusat again becomes very eloquent to her 
husband on the brilliant achievements of the Emperor. She writes 
that there is something about his destiny which throws ordinary 
thought into amazement and confusion. It seizes upon us, and 
dazzles, and almost frightens us. And yet it appears to her that 
his gifts are so above the measure of most men, that one ought 
not to fear the dangers to which he exposes himself, still less 
determine at what point he ought to stop. Yet it thrills the 
heart to think to what a terrible distance from his friends he 
has removed himself. May God protect him, she exclaims, and 
have us also in His keeping. Meantime society was only vege- 
tating with sad monotony at home. This was not, however, to 
last very long. Her letter of the 24th of November regrets 
bitterly M. de Rémusat’s prolonged absence, equally from his 
own family and from the Emperor, and even suggests his 
begging for leave to join Napoleon in Prussia. Paris was 
suddenly disturbed by hearing of the proclamation addressed to 
the army, inciting it to further efforts and fresh dangers, and 
promising greater glory than ever. Madame de Rémusat repents 
her first impulse of enthusiasm, and trembles at the possibility 
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of her husband leaving for Berlin, even while she could almost 
venture to set out herself for Mayence, and try to accompany 
the Empress should she be summoned thither. The sad burden 
of her letters is slightly enlivened by the description of private 


‘theatricals which she arranged for the amusement of her 


children and a small circle of friends. She would have boasted 
of her success in her own part, but personal vanity must yield to 
maternal pride in depicting the charming address and arch 
humour of her son. All were equally delighted with his intelli- 
gent and graceful bearing, even the author of the little piece, 
who was naturally hard to please. At last, by the 22nd of 
January, 1807, she received more definite tidings of the 
Empress’s return to Paris from Mayence, and with her Majesty 
she expects to see M. de Rémusat. She evidently entertains 
a hope that she will be called upon to resume her attendance 
upon a mistress whom she loved so truly and so faithfully, and 
she offers herself through her husband for this service. We 
hear of no results from this proposal, although Josephine came 
back to Paris in February, and passed the winter there. In the 
early spring, the eldest son of Queen Hortense, heir to the 
throne, died of croup at La Haye, and the Empress went 
thither, accompanied by M. de Rémusat. After this it is Madame 
de Rémusat who is absent from Paris, and she writes to her 
husband from Aix-la-Chapelle, where she was taking the baths 
for her health. 

The solitary life which she had so long been leading had 
changed Madame de Rémusat into a rather close student. Her 
studies were chiefly history and languages, amongst which she 
did not disdain even Latin and English ; and it is curious to 
observe that’ she found a particular attraction to reading the 
history of revolutions in different countries. After the return of 
the Emperor to Paris in July, 1807, several officers, disabled 
either by wounds or rheumatism, betook themselves to Aix-la- 
Chapelle for their health, and @ propos of this she includes in her 
news an anecdote which attributes to General Loyson the very 
original idea of having the loss of an arm made up to him, not 
by a false arm of cork or other material, but by his own arm, 
embalmed and fastened on again by machinery. Wishing, as 
he said, not to lose any limb which nature had given him, and 
so preferring his own dead arm to any other. “Imagine,” she 
writes, “the effect of touching this white, cold mummy, when 
asked to shake hands with him. One might say that he would 
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carry a mortmain about with him all his life. Excuse this little 
joke, to dispel from my mind so horrible an idea as that ghost 
of an arm.” Within a month after Madame de Rémusat’s return 
from Aix in August, Napoleon left for Erfurt, and took his 
First Chamberlain with him. About this time occurred the 
first trying separation between mother and son, when Charles 
had to leave for College, and as his grandmother had lately 
died, their home was now especially desolate for his mother, 
and the mental incapacity of his younger brother must have 
made itself all the more sadly felt. The next series of letters is 
taken up towards the close of 1809, when M. de Rémusat was at 
Fontainebleau, and the Emperor in Germany. The Battles 
of Essling and Wagram had been fought, and Napoleon came 
back on the 16th of October. But in spite of his victories, the 
horizon looked threatening, and the short, hurried letters of 
Madame de Rémusat speak of the future being horribly dark, 
a gloom imparted to them by her own and her husband’s closer 
intimacy with M.de Talleyrand. Their relations also with the 
Emperor became still more complicated and embarrassing, 
promotion to the more important office of General Superin- 
tendent over all plays and public spectacles only increasing the 
difficulty of satisfying his Majesty. 

In the December of 1809, Napoleon and Josephine went 
through the terrible farce of renouncing their marriage rights in 
the presence of the Imperial family, after which the former 
retired to Trianon, whither Madame de Rémusat wrote to her 
husband. In answer to the prudent advice of the Queen of 
Holland, that she should hesitate before deciding to share the 
fortunes of the disgraced Empress while her husband main- 
tained his offices under the Emperor, she generously replied that 
for herself she saw no inconvenience in taking the only part 
which appeared becoming to her ; if the Empress thought other- 
wise, she would at once retire, notwithstanding her own strong 
desire in the matter. At the same time she felt sure that the 
Emperor would not object to her resolution. Full of goodness 
as the Empress was, she was at times self-willed, and Madame 
de Rémusat knew not whether the proof she was then giving of 
her devotedness would place her in the esteem of the Empress 
above the possibility of that suspicion which she would so much 
deplore. The moment that she was suspected, through her 
husband’s connection with the Emperor, of the slightest want of 
fidelity, she would immediately withdraw her service. The 
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Queen assured her how much her mother really desired the 
proposed arrangement, and all was settled. The sacrifice on 
the part of Madame de Rémusat was considerable. Josephine 
remained for some time in a deplorable state, and her dame de 
palais could only anticipate much future embarrassment. Con- 
sultation with her husband on the above state of things could of 
course be safely conveyed only through private hands. The 
divorce of Napoleon from Josephine in the December of 1809, 
was followed by his pretended marriage with Maria Louisa of 
Austria, on the 2nd of April, 1810, after which M. de Rémusat 
accompanied him to Compi¢gne. Madame de Rémusat makes 
a passing allusion to her son’s spiritual duties at this Easter 
time, and the editor of her letters mentions here the opinion 
afterwards pronounced by that same son as to his mother’s 
religious views. Hours of solitude and reflection, together with 
the pain of separation, had led her to draw comfort and support 
from religion, it is true; but yet rather from general religious 
sentiments and impressions than from a very distinct compre- 
hension or regular practice of spiritual duties. When speaking 
in several letters of her prayers and devotions, she «evidently 
does not expect much sympathy from M. de Rémusat, and 
refers to them as rather a new phase of her private life, though 
even at this time she only occasionally heard Mass on Sundays. 
In 1811 her maladies increased in intensity, and she was moved 
to go to confession and communion after an absence of sixteen 
years. She became a little more exact and regular after this, 
but her belief at the best was guided chiefly by her own 
tendencies, natural seriousness of mind, and human affections, 
coloured with the Jansenistic views of the writers of the seven- 
teenth century, and modelled upon the Genie du Christianisme 
of Chatéaubriand. As her son justly sums it up: “ Par un effet 
contraire, dont les exemples sont innombrables, la Revolution 
avait contribué a la ranger du cété de la religion; la Restoration 
servit a l’écarter du parti de |’Eglise.” 

During the summer of 1810, Madame de Rémusat attended 
upon Josephine at Aix, in Savoy, and greatly must she have 
rejoiced in her regular and somewhat easy life in the company 
of the banished Empress, when she heard more of the intoler- 
able vexations and heart-burnings of the more luxurious Court 
in Paris. We cannot but admire the strength and unchanging 
fidelity of her attachment to her mistress, even though she 
writes in the strain of a person who can see no faults. She 
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draws for us a pleasing picture of the ex-Empress as preserving 
a calm and gentle dignity of manner, declining, without effort 
or affectation, every offer of public notice and attention, and as 
alluding to the Emperor only how and when it is becoming. 
Should a sudden feeling of sadness perhaps disturb her general 
resignation, she goes to Madame de Rémusat for consolation, 
and accepts with meekness the sympathy and encouragement 
which she receives. In a word, as a subsequent letter narrates, 
she could not be more kind and amiable. She manifested such 
continued and heartfelt pleasure in all the good offices done for 
her, that her attendant could only rejoice in the fortitude and 
strength which enabled her to carry out the promise she had 
made. During 1811 few letters were necessary, Madame de 
Rémusat being once more in Paris, with the exception of a 
short stay beside the Empress at Navarre, in the department of 
Eure. During the following year, her health became so: much 
worse, that she felt herself again obliged to try the baths at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Unfortunately the nature of the different 
mineral waters, and of the maladies for which each was suited, 
was at that time little understood even by physicians, and so 
far from deriving benefit from the waters at Aix, her symptoms 
were aggravated by them, and gave a sombre tone to her 
correspondence. 

In June, 1813, when the completion of her time of service 
at Malmaison left her free, her doctor sent her to the baths 
of Vichy. The order of the day there differs little from what she 
had been previously in the habit of describing to her husband, 
that he might realize as far as possible the manner of her life, 
when himself at a considerable distance. Her division of time 
is always sensible, full of devotion to her second child, yet 
enabling her to enter into the enjoyment of country scenery 
and of the society of a few friends. There is decidedly a more 
healthy and cheerful tone in her letters from Vichy, and she 
begins to develope more carefully a new correspondence, that 
with her son Charles, who displays in his letters unusual origi- 
nality of thought and ready grace of expression for a youth of 
scarcely sixteen. In the only letter to him which we can give, 
she wrote : “ There is some truth in what you say of the facility 
which women find in writing. The cause of this I can only 
attribute to our habit of laying more stress than men do on the 
thousand little daily events which produce a greater variety of 
emotions in us, so that we can talk of them with more spright- 
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liness and interest, without fatiguing others. Mark the piquancy 
which a well-educated Parisian lady can give to her conver- 
sation in society, how she avoids every discussion which might 
offend, and how successfully she draws into the general conver- 
sation a number of persons who are all anxious to speak, but 
would have been hopelessly prevented from saying anything, if 
she had not encouraged them to begin, and had awakened their 
interest and their vanity by some remark cleverly introduced. 
This is a great gift in women, and there is no real society in those 
countries where they do not hold their due place. To come 
back to letters, I assure you that yours have pleased me much. 
You write exceedingly well, because you are natural and gay. 
Your writing is like yourself. Each one of your letters contains 
a thousand different thoughts, just as these are in your head, 
and there is a slight colouring of sixteen years cast over the 
whole which is full of freshness and life. I thank you for 
calling me your best friend. Remember, my dear boy, that 
you have given me this title, and I will never resign it. To tell 
you the truth, I counted rather on being this to you, but not the 
less do I thank you for assuring me of it. You will in a few years 
enter into the world, where you will form intimate relations 
with others, where you will find pleasures, and not a few dis- 
comforts. In the last of these cases especially I would have you 
think of me, and feel your need of coming and placing all your 
confidence in me. We may not be always able to dispel these 
discomforts, for suffering is in this world a little tenacious of us. 
But we shall have managed awkwardly if we have not succeeded 
in mitigating some of them. In addition to these is a sweet 
enjoyment which you will experience one day in unbosoming 
yourself tq another who will listen to you, and divine all your 
meaning. Confidence is one of the richest presents we have to 
bestow, and yours with me I shall esteem as the recompense of 
my tender love.” 

These letters are, however, the first links, as it were, of a 
long and growing correspondence between mother and son, 
and remind us that we have already finished our subject. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

BEYOND the realm of written history lies a doubtful region 
of legend and tradition, where the record of the annalist ceases 
and we only hear the far off voices of story-teller and bard. 
The Father of History himself before he relates the victories 
of Cyrus takes note of legendary conflicts between Greek and 
Barbarian. The age of heroes precedes the age of heroic men. 
Far back before the flesh-and-blood consuls of the Pyrrhic 
and Punic wars we see the shadowy forms of Roman and 
Alban kings, Horatius keeps the bridge, and “the great twin 
brethren” turn the tide of fight at Lake Regillus. So, too, 
before the full stream of history begins to flow steadily in Bede 
and the Saxon Chronicle, we hear of many a battle on English 
ground that is as doubtful as Arthur’s “last, dim, weird battle 
of the West,” and of many a hero like the stainless king in 
this, if in nothing else, that men dispute whether he be a reality 
or an empty name. 

The frontier line between the historical and the legendary 
period is in most countries ill-defined and fixed differently by 
different men. Since Niebuhr’s first onslaught upon Livy there 
has been a tendency to push it further and further into what 
is claimed as historic ground, a tendency which, though checked 
by an occasional reaction, has worked great changes in current 
views on early history. On the other hand, modern research 
if it has destroyed much of what was once held to be history, 
has more than repaid us in other fields by winning solid 
conquests from the dark pre-historic realm, and tracing out 
after the lapse of ages the main lines of the life-history of 
half-unknown or long forgotten nations. The same century, 
that has called in question “the tale of Troy divine” and 
blotted Romulus and all his Alban forerunners out of the 
pages of history, has deciphered and restored the annals of the 
Pharaohs of the Nile and the “Great Kings” of successive 
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empires by the Tigris and the Euphrates, and going deeper 
still into the unknown realm, and applying even a more searching 
analysis to materials at first sight the scantiest and the least 
promising, it has shown us the common ancestors of Greek 
and Roman, Hindu and Persian, Slav, Teuton and Kelt, dwell- 
ing together in one common country and living a pastoral life 
on the broad plateaux between the Caspian and the Hindu 


Kush. 

Once the unity of the Indo-European languages was estab- 
lished (and it was the earliest, as it has been the most fruitful of 
the conquests of comparative philology), the unity of the Aryan 
race was recognized as a necessary consequence. These results 
suggested many problems, and amongst others, questions as to 
the state of civilization, the organization, the beliefs of the 
Aryans while they still dwelt together in their Asiatic home.! 
Amongst the most successful investigators of such problems 
stands Adolphe Pictet of Geneva, who working mere deeply 
and systematically on lines already partially explored, patiently 
collected an enormous mass of materials for the reconstruction 
of the primitive life of the Aryans. His great work, Les 
Origines Indo-Européennes, ou les Aryas Primitifs, has been 
rightly called “a rich mine,” ? and we may add that it is a mine 
from which more than one popular exponent of the results 


4 With the exception of a small group represented in England by Dr. Latham, 
all who have examined the question are agreed in assigning to the Aryans an Asiatic 
country. The only differences of opinion are on the minor question of the precise 
district to be assigned as the early abode of our race. The various theories on the 
subject are very fully examined in a series of articles by Father Van den Gheyn, S.J., 
in the Belgian Précis Historiques. Wis conclusion is thus summed up: “Il y a 
environ quatre ou cing mille ans, nos ancétres, trés probablement, se trouvaient 
réunis en groupes nombreux dans ]’Asie centrale: ces tribus avaient un nom commun, 
celui d@’Aryas, dont nous avons retrouvé la trace dans les différentes branches de 
notre famille: elles occupaient une région assez étendue dont la Bactriane peut étre 
est considérée comme le centre” (‘‘ Le Berceau des Aryas,” Précis Hist. June, 1881, 
P- 377). 

? Pictet’s work appeared in a first edition of three volumes at Paris from 1859 to 
1863. This is the edition to which G. Curtius refers throughout his Greek Etymology, 
and which he calls ‘‘a rich mine of etymologies and interesting, though at the same 
time often over-bold, deductions” (Gé, tym. vol. i. p. 22). That Pictet is at times 
over-bold no one would deny; a pioneer is likely to err in this direction, and in 
1500 pages crowded with facts and deductions he could hardly fail so to err ; but the 
great mass of his work is thoroughly sound and is a solid gain to science. The 
twelve last years of his life were devoted to its revision, and after his death a second 
edition appeared at Paris in 1877. This is the edition from which we shall quote. 
Of Pictet, Father Van den Gheyn, referring to his own line of study on the common 
home of the Aryans, says: ‘‘Sur cette route nouvelle nous ne rencontrons que des 
disciples ou des continuateurs du savant genevois . . . on a peu ajouté a ses decou- 
vertes” (Précis Historiques, June, 1881, p. 377). 
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of philology has freely drawn without acknowledgment of the 
source from which the apt illustration or closely-knit argument 
comes, and without a kindly word for the memory of the 
patient Genevese scholar who no longer lives to make his voice 
heard among the learned of Europe. Pictet very aptly called 
his work an essay in linguistic paleontology (essat de paléontologie 
linguistique). Just as the geologist collects fossils from succes- 
sive strata of a formation and comparing his treasures together 
reconstructs from them the life of a long-buried world, so Pictet 
from the various languages of the Aryan family collected all 
the words bearing upon the materials and the conditions of 
social life, the names of the family relations, the house and its 
contents, the fields, the trees and plants, animal life, the chase 
and the fight, the feast, the bridal, the sacrifice and the grave. 
Tracing back these names to their oldest forms, seizing where 
possible their primitive meaning from a comparison of elements 
common to a whole group, noting how far these words were 
common to all the branches of the Aryan family, or to either 
of its two great divisions the Aryans of the East and of the 
West, he was able to indicate with the certainty of demonstra- 
tion what were the names given to things before the separation 
of the Aryans, and therefore common to the whole family of 
languages, and what were the names given after that separation, 
and therefore found only in the subsidiary groups of languages. 
Thus he was able to show what things the Aryans knew or 
possessed before their separation, what things they learned 
or acquired subsequent to that epoch. There was no primitive 
Aryan literature to work upon, for even the Veda is Sanskrit, 
and Pictet’s researches carry us back to times when Sanskrit 
did not yet exist, but only some local dialect of an Aryan 
tribe whose variations from the common stock* were one day 

3 August Schleicher in his Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatik (Weimar, 
1861—62, third edition, 1871), has reconstructed on the comparative method an 
**Indo-European Mother Tongue,” going so far as to lay down approximately its 
verb and noun inflexions. This of course is only intended as a type for purposes of 
study and comparison. That the Aryans ever spoke a simple language unaffected by 
local variations no one would maintain. It is against the analogy of all we know of 
language, for even the great languages of Europe—English, French, and German— 
have their widely varying dialects. Pictet speaks of the Aryan tongue as varied 
dialectically even in the common country, where the Aryans lived: ‘‘ Divisés sans 
doute en tribus plus ou moins indépendantes, distinctes déja jusqu’a un certain point 
par le genre de vie et les premiéres modifications de leur langue primitive” (Origines, 
vol. iii. p. 517). From these local dialects have sprung the Aryan languages of 
Europe and Asia, just as the Romance languages have sprung from dialects of the low 
Latin of the provinces of the Empire. 
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to be the characteristics of a great literary language. But 
words were made to tell their story, and each became a link 
in the chain of evidence, throwing its light upon history like 
some rare medal or classic gem that for the expert has a story 
to tell which brings its own evidence with it. Pictet’s three 
volumes give us not only his conclusions but his materials, 
so that they have a lasting value even where this or that 
conclusion cannot be accepted. As to the material civilization 
of the Aryans and their social organization, his main con- 
clusions are not only accepted but are confirmed by the con- 
currence of independent workers in the same field. 

It is now proved that the Aryans in the days when they 
lived as one nation on the uplands of Asia, at least four 
thousand years ago were a civilized people,‘ no race of wretched 
burrowers in the earth, nor rude hunters living by the chase, 
nor even mere nomads of the tent like the modern Bedawin. 
They were a pastoral people,® who had already made the 
beginnings of agriculture,® their cows were their chief posses- 
sions,’ but they had also sheep,’ goats,® and pigs,’ horses," and 
dogs. Villages and farmsteads dotted their country,” their 
dwellings were houses with doors,!* windows,” hearths,!® and 
separate rooms,” not wigwams or tents. The carpenter had 
edge tools for his work,’* the smith’ plied hammer and anvil, 
and the weaver® had his simple loom. They had furniture 
for their houses,” woollen clothes,” ornaments of gold and 
silver. For the fight and the chase they had the buckler, 
spear, and bow.** They had carts® for the land, and boats 
for their rivers and the shallow margins of their inland sea, 
but neither masts nor sails.” They had for their food flesh,* 
fish,” at least one kind of grain, soup,** and honey,** from 


* Pictet, vol. iii. pp. 517—538, Resumé general et conclusions. 


® Pictet, vol. ii. p. 9. § Pictet, vol. ii. p. 10%. ? Pictet, vol. ii. p. 49. 
P I P- 49 
® Pictet, vol. i. p. 442. ® Pictet, vol. i. p. 453. 
2° Pictet, vol. i. p. 459. 1 Pictet, vol. i. p. 426. 12 Pictet, vol. i. p. 467. 
i 43 Pictet, vol. ii. pp. 129, 304, 372. 14 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 321. 
19 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 327. 16 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 334. 17 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 328. 
18 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 169. 19 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 183. 
2° Pictet, vol. ii. p. 219. 21 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 346. *2 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 381. 
3 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 393. *4 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 266. 
* Pictet, vol. ii. p. 142. *6 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 234. 


37 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 245. Of all inland seas the Caspian is to this day one of the 
least fitted for navigation. 
8 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 27. *9 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 7. 
5% Pictet, vol. ii. pp. 153, 398. 31 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 403. 
%2 Pictet, vol. ii. p. 409. 
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which they distilled mead. So much for their material re- 
sources, as to their social state we see the family® fully con- 
stituted as the unit of the community, there are well defined 
names for father, mother, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, and the 
other relatives, in the household there are both free servants 
and slaves,™ the right of property is recognized,® and the tribe 
has its chief or king. Up to this point Pictet’s argument is, 
as we have said, not only unchallenged but confirmed by other 
labourers in the same field. So far in dealing with such things 
as the material resources and the simpler social relations of 
the Aryans there was little room for doubt as to the meaning 
to be assigned to words and groups of words. But Pictet 
pushed on into a region where his problem was complicated 
by a new element. If words denote material things, they also 
can denote the most abstract ideas. With the Aryans man 
was pre-eminently the “thinking being,” *” what could the words 
of his language tell us of his ideas about himself, his mind, 
his soul, his powers of thought, memory, will, imagination, 
his hopes, his fears, his worship, had he a sense of a God or of 
gods, of an ever-living soul or only of an animal life? After 
telling us so much of what was merely external to man, of 
his surroundings, it would be an unworthy shrinking from a 
difficult problem to leave unanswered the question, “can 
language, mere language, under the analysis of the comparative 
method give us an answer to these queries?” The difficulty 
of the problem lay in this that we speak even of the unseen, 
the immaterial, the spiritual in terms of the senses. Language 
ever bears witness to the truth of the old scholastic maxim, 
Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu; and it is only by 
a kind of metaphor that we are able to form words that express 
our ideas of what lies beyond the range of sense. “The spirit 
does but mean the breath,” says the poet, dwelling on the 
original meaning of the word, and in just the same way what 


33 Pictet, vol. iii. pp. 3—-64. 

34 Pictet, vol. iii. p. 68. 3 Pictet, vol. iii. p. 95. 36 Pictet, vol. iii. p. 90. 

37 Our English word man corresponds to a Gothic man, manna (Anglo-Sax. 
mennisc, German, mensh), Sanskrit, manu, man as opposed to evil spirits, as the 
man par excellence. Curtius compares the Latin mas. The root is MAN, fo think, 
Skt. man, think believe, Zend, man, to think, Greek yév-os, spirit, courage; pvd-ouas 
to keep in mind, &c. ; Lat. men-s, mind ; Gothic, ga-mun-an, to keep in mind, to 
think ; Luth. min-iz, to keep in mind; Old Irish, do-muinur, to think; English, 
mind, Thus the Skt. manu and the English man, mean “‘ the thinker.” Burnouf 
and Lassen traced to the same root the Zend, mashya or mashydka, man, but the 
connection is disputed. Cf. Pictet, vol. iii. p. 281. 
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is “ghost” but gust, or the Latin animus, but another appli- 
cation of the same root that appears in dvewos, the wind ?* 
Thus even if we trace in all the Aryan tongues words of the 
same character as these to express the same idea, there still 
remains the possible interpretation that we have here a trace 
of a belief that in man there is nought but breath, and when 
that goes he is no more. 

Fully recognizing the difficulties of the problem, and hoping 
only to obtain des résultats d’une nature tres générale, Pictet 
approached it in the same spirit of honest patient research that 
guided him throughout. In his concluding pages he thus sums 
up the results at which he arrived: 


The results of such an inquiry can, of course, only be of a very 
general character, but they tend at least to show that the Aryans clearly 
distinguished and attained to a direct insight into the principles of spirit 
and spiritual activity. The soul was not with them mere vital breath, 
but the thinking principle and thought constituted in their views the 
essential characteristic of man. For knowledge, will, memory, they had 
terms which either had no applicability to matter, or, at least, had lost 
it if it ever belonged to them.*® 


If this is a sound conclusion, it has a most important bearing 
upon the question which from the first we have been approach- 
ing,—the question as to what was the religion of the Aryans; 
but he does not stand alone in declaring that language bears 
testimony to early belief in a domain of spirit lying beyond 
the domain of sense. George Curtius lays down as a principle 
that, because this result has been obtained, it must be kept in 
sight when working out the primary idea of a word. He thus 
states the principle in the introductory portion of his Greek 


Etymology : 

%8 Spiritus, a breath, a breeze, a spirit (spirare, to breathe); ghost, the spirit, soul, 
life, later, a spectre; Anglo-Sax. gast; Ger. geist, spirit; compare, Eng. gust ; Norse, 
gustr, giostr, a cold wind; probably in both spiritus, spirare, and Teutonic gust, 
geist, giostr, the original words are onomatopeeic: Lat. animus and anima, 
the spirit, soul, life, cf. Skt. an-as, breath, ani/as, wind, Gk. &veyos, wind, root, AN, 
to breathe, to blow. The same connection of ideas appears in non-Aryan languages, 
the Hebrew ruach, applied to a breeze, the soul, and the Spirit of God, is a well- 
known example. 

® Pictet, iii. 531. ‘Les resultats d’une pareille recherche ne peuvent étre, comme 
de raison, que d’une nature trés générale, mais ils tendent du moins 4 montrer que les 
Aryas distinguaient avec netteté, et saissisaient d’une vue immédiate les principes de 
l’esprit et de son activité. L’ame n’ était pas simplement pour eux le souffle vital, 
mais bien |’élément pensant, et la pensée constituait 4 leurs yeux le caractére essentiel 
de homme. Pour la connaissance, la volonté, la mémoire, ils avaient des termes 
éloignés de toute signification mateérielle, ou qui du moins l’avaient perdu si elle 
existait antérieurement.” 
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We now set ourselves the task—not, indeed, of explaining the 
meanings of words from the mechanical aggregation of small elements 
of little force—but rather so far as possible of referring them to a 
physical conception as special as possible, which is the ruling idea, 
and, as it were, the soul of the word, and adopt the long approved 
principle that abstract words have proceeded from concrete ones. But 
we must not, however, neglect to use the greatest caution in the applica- 
tion of this principle, for it is well established that there are among the 
roots of the Indo-Germanic languages some, which—whether from the 
first or not we need not consider at present,—at any rate before the 
separation of languages denoted strictly mental activities. As such 
we may regard the roots MAN, SMAR, and GNA. Indeed, in these we 
can discover, so to say, a retrograde tendency: starting with what may 
be clearly recognized as a metaphysical application, they are employed 
to denote ideas which lie rather in the region of the senses.* 


Now, before we proceed to the main question of the religious 
ideas of the Aryans, let us see what is the significance of what 
we have just read. We have seen that before Greek was Greek 
and Sanskrit was Sanskrit the Aryan ancestors of Hindu, 
Teuton, and Kelt were in no sense barbarians or savages, that 
not only was their position one of material comfort not unlike 
that of the rural populations of Asia and Europe at a much 
later date, but that they were thinkers, who clearly saw a two- 
fold order in nature—the material and the spiritual. They had 
words which, though their meaning was primarily sensuous, 
were applied, as we still apply them, by a metaphor to mental 
operations ; but they had also words which had only an applica- 
tion to purely mental activities. Clearly such men were not 
in the mental state of the typical Aryan of the solar myth 
school thus described by Sir G. Cox: 


Of the several objects which met his eye, he had no positive know- 
ledge, whether of their origin, their nature, or their properties. But 


4 Curtius, Gs. Ztym. vol. i. p. 126. MAN, to think, (see note *’, p. 477), and 
Curtius, i. p. 387: SMAR, to remember, keep in mind, desire (Curtius, i. 411) Skt. 
smardmi, 1 remember, desire ; Gk. uép-unpa, care uépwepa Epya, memorable deeds ; 
Lat. me-mor, mindful, &c. : GNA, to know, perceive (Curtius, i. 219) Skt. géndmi, 
Gk. yi-ywdonw, Lat. gnosco, Old German, 4ndéu, English, Anow. The word runs 
through the whole Aryan family. Of the secondary and later application to mere 

’ physical ideas Curtius gives this example (i. 127): The Indo-Germanic root man, 
which in Sanskrit means ‘‘think,” and which expresses mental activities in the 
substantives man-as, ‘‘animus,” mazis, ‘‘ opinion,” in the Greek pépova, uévos, uijris,&c. 

. cannot, however, be separated either from the more physical paivoua, wis 
(Skt. manju-s, ‘‘ sense, spirit, ill-humour”), nor from pévw, manco, Zend, upa-man, 
JSra-man, ‘‘to remain, wait :” and it appears certain that language derived the idea 
of remaining and persisting first from that of reflective, hesitant thinking and bethink- 


ing, as the opposite of hasty action. 
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he had life, and therefore all things else must have life also. He 
was under no necessity of personifying them, for he had for himself 
no distinctions between consciousness and personality. He knew 
nothing of the conditions of his own life, or of any other, and there- 
fore all things on the earth or in the heavens were invested with the 
same vague idea of existence. . . . Round the living progress of the 
new-born sun, there would be grouped a lavish imagery expressive of 
the most intense sympathy with what we term the operation of material 
forces, and not less expressive of the utter absence of even the faintest 
knowledge. Life would be an alternation of joy and sorrow, of terror 
and relief: for every evening the dawn would return, leading her bright 
flocks, and the short lived sun would die. Years might pass or ages 
before his rising again would establish even the weakest analogy; but 
in the meanwhile man would mourn for his death, as for the loss of 
one who might never return.*! 


If such a man ever lived as is here described,—a man 
without the mamas, the mens, the faculty of thought that makes 
man to be man ; if there ever was pithecoid or anthropoid thus 
chained down to sense, yet bereft of the instinct that would 
have saved him from all this sorrow, terror, and excitement, 
the Aryan man of four thousand years ago was separated from 
him by an abyss. But we will be told, given a sufficient lapse 
of time, Sir G. Cox’s Aryan might develope into the Aryan of 
Pictet and Curtius, and thus represents a far older type of 
mankind. This theory of a previous development does not 
concern us here. We have established all that is necessary for 
our purpose in showing that philology reveals to us man and 
Aryan man in this high stage of culture, far above that of 
savage or troglodyte, before Sanskrit was Sanskrit, that is, 


4! Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations, i. pp. 40, 41.—-The Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox is an extreme representative of the nature-myth school, so extreme that we 
should not have quoted him but for the reception his works have met with in England 
and the authoritative position assigned to him in some quarters. He has followed up 
his Afpthology of the Aryan Nations, with an Lntroduction to the Science of Mythology 
and Folk-lore (Kegan Paul, 1881). The book would have better deserved the name 
of science if its author had paid more attention to some of the criticisms passed upon 
his former work, and if he had not indulged in such philological freaks as the deriva- 
tion of devil from deva (p. 257), the didBodros of the Gospels, the Gothic diabulas of 
Ulfilas, A. Sax. deofol, low German diiwel, with slightly changed forms of diabolus in 
the Romance languages, all notwithstanding. Throughout the light thrown by history 
on later mythologies is neglected, and parallels with Holy Scripture are often sug- 
gested in a very misleading way; thus much that is said of Krishna would bear a very 
different aspect if the very late date of the Bhagavadgita were clearly put before the 
reader. Mr. Sayce, in the list of books at the end of his /ntroduction to the Science of 
Language, notes that Sir G. Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations is “to be wad 
with caution.” The same warning applies with full force to the latest work of the 


same author. 
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before the Rishis sang the hymns of the Veda. And this 
answers fully and fairly the argument with which we are met 
when we speak of the idea of God among the ancient Aryans. 
We are told that the hymns of the Veda show us a race of 
nature worshippers, men who have not risen, and cannot yet 
rise to any purely spiritual concept, and who are therefore 
incapable of the idea of God, that this is a thing of after growth, 
to be traced in the Upanishads and the philosophical systems. 
But we have seen that man had words to express purely 
spiritual concepts as to his own nature. It follows that he was 
not incapable of a belief in purely spiritual agencies outside of 
himself: he could form the concept of a God. What traces are 
there of such a concept? What pictures do the materials we 
possess give us of the religion of the Aryans? 

There is a school of writers and teachers whose cardinal 
doctrine is, that the religion of the Aryans was one of mere 
nature-worship, or that in this, at least, we must look for the 
origin of their religion. When the evidence for this theory is 
examined, it comes to this, that (1) all names for the gods of 
this early people resolve themselves into names of natural 
objects, and (2) the hymns of the Veda are addressed to fire, 
the dawn, the storm, and other personified powers and mani- 
festations of nature, and the Veda is taken as our oldest record 
of Aryan thought. This school regards the idea of spiritual 
gods asa later development, out of which still later came the 
idea of one God. 

In opposition to these views, we would, for the sake of 
clearness, lay down the following propositions, which embody 
our view. We hold that we have, from a purely critical stand- 
point, good grounds for believing, (1) That the religion of the 
Aryans before their dispersion, and consequently before the 
days of the Veda, was neither primarily nor entirely a worship 
of nature; (2) that their worship of nature had no idolatry 
connected with it; (3) that they recognized and worshipped 
spiritual powers above and beyond the mere manifestations of 
nature; (4) that there is nothing in their system inconsistent 
with an earlier monotheism, but that, on the contrary, it may 
even be held that certain features in their religion point to such 
a monotheism still latent in their religious system. 

We hold that there is no fact revealed by modern research 
which does not accord with this position at least as well with 
that of the school which sees in the nature-worship of the 
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Aryans a stage that preceded and led up to monotheism, and 
not a stage that came later and was a retrogression from it. 
We further hold that there are many important results which 
accord better with this system than with any other. 

The view that we have embodied in the foregoing proposi- 
tions is, in the main, the same as Pictet’s, though we would not 
state it precisely as he does, or adopt exactly the same line of 
proof. His conclusions have been made the subject of not a 
little criticism and controversy, and with a view to the further 
development of our argument, it will be well to state them in 
his own words. They are based on a close examination of the 
religious terminology of the Aryan languages, and Pictet was 
perfectly ready to recognize therein evidence of mere nature- 
worship, if such evidence existed. He thus sums up his view: 


As for the religion of the Aryans, we are, thanks to the abundant 
means of comparison, better informed about it than about many other 
matters. It is evident that towards the latter part of the period of 
unity (as a nation) their religion consisted of a polytheism already 
highly developed, although on the whole simpler than those systems 
which sprang from it as from acommon source. Their gods were, in 
fact, only personifications of nature in her most striking objects and 
her chief phenomena. They adored the heavens, the earth, the sun, 
the dawn, fire, the waters, the wind, and this under names the meaning 
of which is perfectly clear. They invoked them by prayer, and sought 
to propitiate them with sacrifices and libations. Still there is nothing 
to indicate the existence of an organized priesthood, nor of temples 
and idols set apart for worship. On the other hand, the poetical 
imagination of the Aryans had already developed out of their polytheism 
a very rich mythology, the chief features of which can still be traced, 
and doubtless will be made out still more completely by comparative 
research into the myths. I have, however, endeavoured to show, by 
examining the ancient names of God, that this polytheism could hardly 
have been the primitive religion of the Aryans, that they must have 
begun with a more or less vague monotheism, and that they must have 
diverged from it through the very need of finding intermediaries between 
man and the Infinite Being of Whom they had only attained to an 
incomplete idea. I have shown, too, how this idea of the one God, at 
first obscured but not completely lost, reappeared under different forms 
among the descendants of the Aryans until the time when the greater 
part of them received it in all its purity on the coming of Christianity. 

These words of Pictet have seriously injured his reputation 
in the eyes of the “party of progress,” but for all that is essential 
in his view he has brought forward abundant evidence, and the 
results obtained by other and independent investigators go far 

42 Pictet, iii. 533, 534- 
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to confirm it in many points. The question at issue will be 
made still more clear if we quote a few lines from one of Pictet’s 
critics in the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Albert Reéville, 
Professor of the History of Religions in the Collége de 
France. We take it as a fair type of many similar criticisms. 
M. Réville thus states his chief objection : 


If we had before us positive facts attesting that the march of the 
human mind has been such (as M. Pictet describes), we should only 
have to surrender, and to admit, contrary to all @ prior7 probability, that 
man, while still sunk in the most profound ignorance, was better able to 
grasp religious truths than he was at the epoch when he began to reflect 
and to know. But have these facts any existence? So long as none can 
be alleged which have a demonstrative force, ought we not hold to the 
hypothesis, confirmed by so many analogies, of a gradual elevation of 
religion (as of all the other spheres in which the human mind moves) 
from the simplest elements to the most sublime conceptions ? 4* 


This, to a careless reader, would seem to be a real difficulty 
well stated, yet it both misstates the question and begs the 
question. We grant that it is not only “contrary to all @ priort 
probability,” but absolutely impossible, that man, “while still 
sunk in the most profound ignorance,” and before “the epoch 
when he began to think and to know,” was able to grasp any 
religious truth at all. But neither we, nor Pictet, nor any one 
else, would maintain so self-contradictory a thesis ; nor again does 
any one allege that there has been no progress in man’s know- 
ledge of religion, no rising from simple elements to a higher 
knowledge, the very history of revelation from the early ages is 
a history of such an advance. Of course this is not the same 
thing as saying that man by his own powers has risen from the 
ignorance of the brute first to think, and then to think out a 
religion ; but to assume the truth of this hypothesis, as M. 
Réville does, is to assume the conclusion that because it makes 
our view impossible, that view must be rejected. We have 
a right to reject such assumptions, for we make none. We do 
not even assume, so far as our argument is concerned, that we 
know—as we do know from other sources—that behind all 
human creeds comes the fountain-head of the human race set in 
the full light of God directly revealed to His first human crea- 
tures. The proof of this rests on other grounds, and we are not 
attempting to prove it here from either philology or mythology. 
Our question is a simple question of facts and of logical con- 
sistency. It amounts to this. (1) Was the religion of the 
43 Revue des Deux Mondes, February, 1864, p. 721. 
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Aryans a mere naturalistic polytheism? (2) Does what we 
know of it accord at least as well with the hypothesis of a 
previous knowledge of the one God, as with the hypothesis of a 
previous total ignorance of all religion and of anything beyond 
the range of sense? (3) Does it not accord Jdetter with the 
former than with the latter view? These, we repeat, are ques- 
tions of fact. We might bring forward proofs of another order 
as to the origin of the human race and its early history, or we 
might attempt a destructive criticism of the materialistic hypo- 
thesis from what we know of man’s nature and his later history. 
But we prefer to narrow the question, because if we always 
allow the whole range of theology, philosophy, and history to 
be dragged into every discussion, we shall never get one foot in 
advance, but if a definite issue be chosen for investigation and 
discussion, we may hope to secure one step first, and then think 
about making another. 

To return to the view we have already formulated, we may 
assume that it is granted by all parties, that though the Aryans 
were nature-worshippers, they were not worshippers of idols ; 
the complex idolatry of India, Greece, and Rome was an after- 
development. Again, all are agreed that the names they gave 
to their personifications of nature were the ordinary names 
applied in daily life to the same objects. It was just as if the 
Greeks had never spoken of gods with more personal names 
than Hélios, the Sun, and Eds, the Dawn; the Aryans actually 
did use for their gods of nature names whose sense was just as 
clear to the worshipper. They spoke of and thought of the 
Sky, the Earth, the Sun, the Dawn, the Fire. Zeus, Poseidon 
and Apollo, Jupiter and Mars, Indra, Siva, and Krishna, so far 
as they are gods with definite human attributes and distinct 
human forms, are later developments. Clearly the nature- 
worship of the Aryans, numerous as were their objects of vene- 
ration, was still in an early stage. So far we tread on ground 
common to our adversaries and ourselves. From this point our 
lines diverge, and as we have to examine arguments based 
largely on matters of detail, we must ask those who have 
followed us thus far to bear patiently with us a little further, 
even if we do take them on to somewhat technical ground. 

We may divide our inquiry into two parts. (1) Were the 
nature gods the chief Aryan gods? (2) Did the Aryans 
acknowledge a Supreme God, and what was their conception 
of Him? 
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PERHAPS few events of ancient history have been related for 
us with greater accuracy, or more minuteness of detail, than the 
voyage and shipwreck of St. Paul, as described by his com- 
panion and fellow-labourer, St. Luke, in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. It reads almost like the 
official report of a shipwreck in our own days, drawn up from 
the evidence, not only of an observant eye-witness, but also of 
one well versed in nautical science, and the complex rules of 
navigation. Bearing this fact in mind, and knowing, as we do, 
the interest, not to say fascination, which is experienced in 
reconciling ancient facts with existing popular traditions, or of 
identifying, by means of authentic records, the very spot where 
some event of bygone ages is said to have taken place, it is not 
very surprising to find that this incident in the life of St. Paul 
should have presented a tempting field for study and criticism. 
Other reasons, however, of a different nature have helped to 
lend an additional interest and importance to this subject, and 
to these we are called upon to give some attention in the outset 
of our present remarks. 

It is well known that, from time immemorial, the island 
of Malta has claimed the honour of having been the scene 
of the eventful shipwreck of St. Paul, and at the present 
day no one can visit the island without being impressed by the 
lively faith of the people in this ancient tradition, and by the 
numerous memorials of it so reverently and carefully preserved. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that memorials of St. Paul in 
Malta meet one almost at every step. The noble statue of the 
Saint, standing out as it does on the bold rock facing St. Paul’s 
Bay, almost the first object that arrests the eye of the traveller 
coming from England or Gibraltar ; the numerous churches and 
sanctuaries dotted over the island and dedicated to the great 
Apostle ; finally the celebrated “Grotto of St. Paul,” visited by 
pilgrims from every part of the Christian world, all this would 
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be sufficient to furnish a pretty strong argument from tradition 
in favour of the claims of Malta. However, it is not on tradition 
alone that the Maltese rest these claims, but rather on the solid 
arguments and conclusive evidence by which that tradition is 
supported. For they undertake to prove from St. Luke’s own 
account of the voyage, not only that Malta must be the island 
mentioned by him as Melita, but what is much more, they are 
also able to point to the very spot in the island where the ship- 
wreck took place, as evidenced by the exact correspondence 
of the locality with that described by the Evangelist. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this array of argument, the Maltese have 
not been left in undisputed possession of the coveted honour, 
and many writers of learning and ability have at different times 
attempted to dispute these claims. Fortunately, however, for 
Malta, and for the general interests of truth, the controversy 
which has thus inevitably risen up has resulted not only in a 
complete vindication of her cause, but, at the same time, has 
given us an extensive and interesting literature on a subject 
which would hardly otherwise have engaged such minute 
attention. Although we should have been disposed, in the 
present paper, to speak of the memorials of St. Paul’s ship- 
wreck and apostleship in Malta, on the supposition that the 
historical fact could no longer be reasonably doubted, yet as 
our readers may not be so fully acquainted with all that has 
been written on the subject, we propose to preface our remarks 
by a brief outline of the controversy and the causes which give 
rise to it. 

In all probability the time-honoured claims of Malta would 
never have been called into question, had it not been for the 
existence of another island, formerly called by the same name 
Melita, and at the present day known as Meleda. This small 
island is situated in the Adriatic Sea, slightly north of Ragusa 
on the Dalmatian coast, and consequently not far from the 
locality recently rendered famous by the much talked of “ Naval 
Demonstration.” A certain Benedictine Abbot, Don Ignazio 
Giorgi, a native of Ragusa, was the first to espouse the cause 
of Meleda with anything like a show of learning. In the year 
1730 he accordingly published a lengthy treatise in Latin, 
with the avowed object of upsetting the claims of Malta, and 
putting in a plea for the long-forgotten Meleda. Whatever 
may have induced the learned Benedictine to adopt the singular 
views maintained in this volume, we need not now stop to 
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inquire. Certain, however, it is that his arguments lack all solid 
foundation, as was abundantly shown by the stanch antagonists 
who at once entered the field against him. Among the most 
notable of these may be mentioned the Maltese Count Giovanni 
Ciantar, who in the year 1738 published in Venice a very full 
and satisfactory refutation of Father Giorgi’s book. Subsequent 
writers on either side of the question did little more than 
reproduce the arguments of Giorgi and Ciantar, and therefore 
we need not weary the reader with a list of their names. 
However, it is interesting to note that even in more modern 
times several English writers have taken upon themselves to 
defend the mistaken views of Giorgi, and have thus led astray 
many others who perhaps had not the means or inclination to 
study the matter for themselves.’ 

Among the former must be mentioned in the first place 
Dr. Falconer and Mr. Jacob Bryant, both of whom have written 
long and learned treatises in order to correct this unfortunate 
geographical error. The result of the labours of these two 
writers is thus summoned up by Hales: 


The course of the voyage, in which the Apostle was shipwrecked on 
the island of Melita, has been mistaken by the first geographers and 
commentators, and their maps of it erroneously constructed, in conse- 
quence of the vulgar error that the island in question was the African 
Melita instead of the Adriatic Melita or Meleda. This correction of 
the received geography we owe to the sagacious Bryant, and it has 
recently been established with much learning and ability by a layman 
in a dissertation on this voyage, Oxford, 1817, the ingenious Dr. Fal- 
coner, the physician of Bath, who has furnished a correcter map of the 
voyage (Chronology, iv. 406). 


With regard to these two works, which are thus somewhat 
unduly estimated, it is sufficient here to remark that we are 
indebted to them for perhaps the very best treatise on the 
subject which has appeared in any language, namely, that of 
Mr. James Smith, F.R.S., entitled The Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul (London, 1848). This writer has not only succeeded 
in re-establishing the claims of Malta on the most solid scientific 
grounds, but has also contributed many fresh arguments drawn 
from his own personal observation and intimate acquaintance 
with the traditional locality of the shipwreck. Moreover, the 

1 For instance, Dr. Valpy in his edition of the Mew Testament; Townsend’s New 


Testament, ii. 445; Chalmer’s Biog. Dict. art. “ Bryant”; Lord Lindsay’s Letters 
from Egypt and the Holy Land, i. 19. 
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independent line of argument pursued throughout this dis- 
sertation must necessarily add great force to the conclusions 
arrived at. For without attaching any weight whatever to the 
traditional evidence, and not even assuming the authenticity of 
the narrative, the writer scrutinizes St. Luke’s account of the 
voyage precisely as he would that of any voyage of doubtful 
authority, or involving points on which controversies have been 
raised. “A searching comparison of the narrative with the 
localities where the events so circumstantially related are said 
to have taken place, with the aids which recent advances in 
our knowledge of the geography and navigation of the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean supply, accounts for every trans- 
action, clears up every difficulty, and exhibits an agreement 
so perfect in all its parts as to admit but of one explanation, 
namely, that it is a narrative of real events, written by one 
personally engaged in them, and that the tradition respecting 
the locality is true.” ? 

In the next place, as to the points principally discussed 
during the course of this controversy, the chief interest has very 
naturally centered round the narrative of the voyage considered 
separately, and the arguments or difficulties arising therefrom. 
Local traditions in Malta, however ancient, memorials however 
sacred, even the reference to a particular spot in the island which 
corresponds in a most remarkable manner with St. Luke’s 
account, though these may furnish very forcible arguments 
when taken in connection with the previous narrative, yet in- 
dependently, it must be confessed, they are of very little value, 
if it can once be satisfactorily shown that St. Paul’s ship never 
came in the direction of Malta at all. To this end accordingly 
the efforts of the adversaries of Malta have been chiefly directed, 
and in the discussion of this point the controversy really lies. 
Putting aside for the present some difficulties of minor impor- 
tance, we confine ourselves to the mention of the two leading 
ones on which the whole matter may be said to turn, namely, 
the direction of the wind, and the name of the sea in which 
the ship was tossed. As to the first, it seems to be agreed 
on all sides that if we take the common reading of the Vulgate® 


2 Jntrod, iv. 

% This is also the reading of the two oldest MSS., the Vatican and Alexandrian. 
Griesbach, however, says: ‘‘ Vat. MS. habet inter lineas alio manu EdpoxAvdwv.” 
EvpaxdAwy is therefore the manner in which it has been originally written in this very 
ancient MS, 
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(Euro-aquilo), our English E.N.E. wind, and the Italian Greco- 
Levante, there can be no doubt that St. Paul was driven in 
the direction of Malta rather than the Illyrian Gulf. If, how- 
ever, we admit, for the sake of argument, the reading Euro- 
clydon (Evpoxdvéiwv) which is found in several Greek manu- 
scripts, and even go so far as to interpret it as a Scirocco 
or S.E. wind, as Bryant and others have conveniently done, 
there would yet remain many insuperable difficulties to be got 
over. For we have to take into account another very important 
item, namely, the effects ascribed to this wind by St. Luke. 
First of all we are told that the ship, while navigating the south 
coast of Crete, on its way to the port of Phenice, was, by the 
violence of this wind, driven completely out of its course 
towards the island of Clauda; but a glance at the map will 
show us that, had the wind been south of east, this would have 
been impossible. In the next place, it is certain that the wind 
Euro-aquilo answers nearest to our English E.N.E., which is 
the very wind which would directly drive the ship from Crete to 
the African Syrtis, according to the pilot’s fears mentioned in 
the seventeenth verse ; whereas the Scirocco would have just 
the contrary effect, and moreover would have enabled them 
to reach Phenice as they had intended. Then we have the fur- 
ther fact that, after leaving Melita, St. Paul and his companions 
proceeded to Rome by way of Syracuse and Rhegium, a very 
round-about way, to say the least of it, for one coming from 
Meleda or the Dalmatian coast. St. Luke also notes‘ that 
the storm, which drove them to Melita, was accompanied with 
rain and cold, a fact which tends to show that the wind was 
to the north of east, for the Scirocco wind would have been 
hot and sultry, such being the character of this wind in the 
Mediterranean even in the winter months.° 

The next question is that of the name of the sea in which 
the ship was navigating when the storm arose, and in which 
St. Luke seems to place the island of Melita. For when 
referring to the events of the fourteenth day of the voyage, 
z.¢., the day previous to the shipwreck, he expressly says that 
they were still sailing in Adria, navigantibus nobis in Adria® 

* Acts xxviii. 2. 

5 Acts xxvii. 27. 

® As to the difficulty raised by Dr. Bloomfield and others, on etymological 
grounds, against the reading Zuro-aguilo, it may be interesting to quote the following 


Protestant testimony on the other side. ‘* Dr. Bloomfield brings as an objection that 
Euro-aquilo would be ‘heterogeneously compounded of Greek and Latin.’ Now 


VOL. XXIII. (NEW SERIES.) HH 
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Now as Malta is found in most ancient maps to be situated 
in the Sicilian Sea, and Meleda in the Adriatic, it has been 
inferred, with some show of reason, that the latter must be the 
island signified by the Evangelist. Bryant thus states the case. 
“The grand difficulty, and, indeed, an insurmountable one lies 
here, that as St. Paul says expressly that the island he was 
cast upon was in the Adria, Malta, to be proved the place 
spoken of, must be made an Adriatic island. To effect this 
the learned Bochart labours hard. This he does upon. the 
authority of the poets and a few later historians. But we ought 
to inquire of what rank and of what age the writers are whose 
authority he appeals to; doubtless writers of some eminence 
in their several times, so let them have their due; who lived, 
however, many centuries after the fact we are determining ; 
so that all you can prove from their evidence in respect to 
St. Paul and his shipwreck is how things were called four or 
five hundred years afterwards, this is the utmost it will amount 
to.” Before answering the above difficulty, we must point out 
two rather serious blunders in this statement. In the first place, 
St. Paul is made the author of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
secondly, all the authorities, quoted by Bochart and others as to 
the ancient limits of the Adriatic, are put down as living four 
or five hundred years after St. Luke’s time. Now the truth 
is just the reverse. Two of the authorities quoted, namely, 
Ptolemy and Pausanias, were probably born within twenty years 
after St. Luke’s writing, while most of the others lived long 
before either of these writers. 

To avoid useless repetition, we avail ourselves of the words 
of one modern authority of the highest reputation, who has 
summed up conveniently for our purpose the chief evidence 
of the ancients on this matter. Admiral Smyth, who surveyed 


this objection would extend equally to prove that no wind was denominated by the 
Latin euro-auster, for Aulus Gallius expressly declares auster to be a Latin term; 
and yet we know that the S,E. wind was actually so denomininated by the Latins. 
Besides, every reader of Virgil and Horace knows that the name Zurus had become 
so thoroughly naturalized in Rome as no longer to be regarded as a foreign name. 
But we have especially to consider that St. Luke heard the name of the wind on 
board an Alexandrian ship, that the two oldest documents which record the name are 
Alexandrian, and that both record ‘Euraquilo’; and further that the technical 
language of the conquering nation was extensively adopted in the countries inclosing 
the Mediterranean, particularly in those maritime cities that were in most frequent 
and active intercourse with Rome, as was eminently Alexandria” (Granville Penn, 
Trans. of ‘* New Covenant” (text), quoted by Smith, Op. Cit. Appendix iii.). 

? Dissertation on St, Paul’s Shipwreck, p. 20. 
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for the British Government, in 1848, the whole of the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean, and was well acquainted both with Meleda 
and Malta, thus refers to this question. 


A geographical definition of the term Adriatic must be given, lest 
it might be supposed that the views of Vergard, Giorgi, and Bryant can 
be assented to by one who has critically examined both Malta and 
Meleda. Thucydides tells us (lib. 1) that Epidamnus, now Durazzo, 
is a city on the right hand as you sail into the Ionian Gulf; it is the 
“Hadriacas undas” of Virgil, while Horace makes the Arbiter Adriae 
wash the Calabrian coast, and Pliny, who calls the Adriatic the 
second gulf of Europe, expressly places Cape Lavinium and the town of 
Croton—both of Calabria Ultra—on its shores. Strabo describes the 
Iapygian and Ceraunian shores as the line of separation in these 
divisions. He admits that the mouth or strait belongs to both, yet it 
is obvious that the lower part was colonized from Ionia, the upper from 
Adria ; the name therefore of the first part of this sea is termed Ionian, 
and the inner part up to its recess, Adriatic: “‘ but now,” he says (arca 
A.D. 18), “the latter is the name of the whole sea ;” and this statement 
is strengthened by the fact of the Gulf of Venice being called the 
Upper Sea (mare superum) by the Latin writers. In a splendid copy of 
Ptolemy, which was printed in Rome in the year 1478, Mare Adriaticum 
appears in uncial characters on ‘¢abula secunda in the space between 
Sicilia and Corcyra; on ¢abula sexta it is below Bruttium and Messene ; 
on ¢abula septima it is marked in the offing of Leontium in Sicily; and 
on the tenth plate it is opposite to the space between Zacynthos and the 
Strophades. Hence it is evident that the Adriatic Sea was held to be 
that vast expense of waters contained in the Upper, Ionian, and Sicilian 
Seas—in fact that it extended both to the north and south, from the 
narrows which some have chosen to assume as its mouth. But these 
were convertible terms ; for as we have just seen, Thucydides cites 
the position of Epidamnus as in the Ionian waters, and St. Paul’s ship 
was driven up and down in Hadria: the Adriatic Sea, says Heschius, 
“is the same with the Ionian Sea,” a definition that might have 
suppressed arguments which have been conducted with more vehemence 
than judgment.® 

Having said this much regarding the controversy, and the 
chief difficulties raised against the claims of Malta, we now 
pass on to the second part of our subject, which is concerned 
with the actual place of shipwreck, and the existing local 
memorials of St. Paul in Malta. 

The general appearance of the island, as we approach it 
on the north side, is that of low flat-lying lands, presenting on 


By Rear-Admiral W. H. Smyth. London, 


8 The Mediterranean, pt. i. chap. vi. 
1854. 
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the whole no remarkable feature that would attract the eye at 
any great distance. Tasso thus faithfully describes it— 


Giace Malta fra l’onde occulta e bassa.® 


Besides the splendid natural harbours of Valetta, we have on 
this side of the island several bays, which ships sometimes enter 
in stress of weather, such as St. Julian’s, St. Paul’s, and Melleha 
Bay, all to the south-westward of Valetta, and particularly 
exposed to the violence of a north-east wind. Of these St. 
Paul’s and Melleha are of considerable size and depth, the 
latter being somewhat wider at the mouth, the former running 
farther inland. St. Paul’s Bay, to which we now direct attention, 
has always been pointed out as the traditional scene of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck. Although the mere name of a locality, in connec- 
tion with a tradition, however ancient, may not always be 
sufficient to establish certainty as to what is related concerning 
it, yet in the present instance the evidence is convincing, and 
every point corresponds so exactly with St. Luke’s own account 
that we cannot hesitate to pronounce the tradition most accurate 
and trustworthy. 

Let us then suppose that we are sailing into St. Paul’s Bay 
from a north-easterly direction, more or less in the same line as 
St. Paul’s ship must have drifted along on the fourteenth night 
of the voyage. Before reaching the mouth of the bay, we pass 
the point of Koura, which lies immediately on our left. This is 
a low-lying ridge of rock, stretching out a considerable distance 
into the sea, rising about twenty feet above the surface, and 
surrounded by huge fragments of rock. It is probable that 
this headland at one time extended farther into the sea than 
it does at present, as these pieces of rock have all the appear- 
ance of having been forcibly torn away by the stormy breakers 
of the north-east. Admiral Smyth, in his chart of St. Paul’s Bay, 
and in the view which he gives of this point, makes the breakers 
its distinctive characteristic, so much so, that in stormy weather 
the waves could be seen and heard dashing against the rocks at 
a distance of a quarter of a mile, at times when the coast-line 
itself could not be detected. This important observation would 


® Gierusalemme Liberata, canto xv. 6. 

2° It is interesting to note, in further proof of what we have said regarding the 
wind, that the most violent gales experienced in Malta are precisely those from the 
north-east (the dreaded grecale, or greco), which rakes the harbours of Valetta, sends 
in a prodigious swell, and has often caused serious damage, as well on shore, as 
among the shipping. 
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seem to throw great light on a passage in St. Luke, in which 
he says, that about midnight (immediately preceding the 
morning of the shipwreck), “the sailors thought that they 
discovered some country.” Now it seems clear that this appre- 
hension must have arisen either from the sound of the breakers, 
or the sight of the spray off Koura Point, for how can we 
possibly suppose that in a dark night, in the midst of a storm of 
wind and rain, the sailors would have seen the land, which, 
even in the day time, under such circumstances, would be 
scarcely discernible? In the next place St. Luke says, that 
fearing thus their near approach to land, they immediately took 
soundings, and found first twenty, and shortly after fifteen, 
fathoms’ depth. Now the position of the ship, in these two 
cases, may, by help of the above observation, be pretty accu- 
rately ascertained. For the first sounding would have been 
taken as soon as they became aware of the nearness of lend— 
2.¢., about a quarter of a mile off Koura Point—and the second 
shortly after—that is, at such a distance off the twenty fathoms 
as would allow of preparation for anchoring. This we know 
was the case, for we read that as soon as they had sounded 
fifteen fathoms, they let down four anchors from the stern of 
the ship, with the object of remaining stationary for the night, 
lest in.the darkness they should be dashed on the rocks. Now 
Admiral Smyth, in his survey, has made all these calculations, 
and taken soundings as near as possible to these very spots, his 
figures agreeing in both cases with those of St. Luke. This 
interesting and important discovery is thus referred to by Mr. J. 
Smith in his Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage, &c. 

I question [he says] if modern science has ever done more to 
confirm an ancient author, than Adm. Smyth’s survey of St. Paul’s Bay 
has done in the present case. The soundings alone would have fur- 
nished a conclusive test of the truth of the narrative. To the common 
reader the mention of twenty fathoms and fifteen fathoms indicates 
nothing more than the decreasing depth which every ship experiences 
in approaching the land ; but when we come to consider the number of 
conditions which must be fulfilled in both instances (where the depth is 
mentioned), in order to make the chart and narrative agree, we must 
admit that a perfect agreement cannot be accidental.!” 


We now approach that part of the coast held sacred by tra- 
dition as the very spot where the ship ran ashore. Passing Koura 
Point, and crossing the mouth of the bay, we find ourselves 


11 Acts xxvii. 27. 12 Introd. p. iv. note 1. 
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opposite a small rocky island, called by the natives Selmoon, 
or Selmonetta, separated from the mainland by a very narrow 
channel, and rising abruptly above the water. On this rather 
conspicuous point stands the colossal statue of St. Paul, facing 
the sea, and representing him in the act of preaching, while an 
appropriate inscription on the base reminds us of the important 
event which it commemorates. Following still St. Luke’s minute 
account, we find that, the ship having remained at anchor 
during the rest of the night, as morning dawned they were able 
to discern the dim outline of the rocky coast which lay before 
them, and to find, to their great joy, that their hopes of the 
previous night were not disappointed. However, the danger 
was not yet over, and they had still to face the difficulty (which, 
considering the state of the sea and the nature of the coast, 
was no small one) of getting the ship safely to shore. Upon 
examining the coast more accurately, “they discovered a certain 
creek, that had a shore, into which they minded, if they could, 
to thrust the ship.” This being resolved upon, they imme- 
diately loosed their anchors, hoisted up their main-sail to the 
wind, and made for shore. And now, as they came along the 
side of Selmonetta, they found that they had fallen into “a 
place of two seas” —eis rozov 5i0ddXaccor, and here they finally 
succeeded in running ashore, though with considerable damage 
to the ship. 

We have then a double clue to guide us in our investigation 
of the exact point of appulse. First, the spot is called “a 
place of two seas,” and, secondly, the creek is mentioned in or 
near which they drove the ship. As to the term 8s@dXaccor, it 
is generally interpreted as an isthmus (/ocus bimaris), or place 
washed by two seas, and in this sense is taken by most com- 
mentators on this passage. Now, looking at Selmonetta island 
from a short distance, and as it is depicted in many maps of 
Malta, it has certainly all the appearance of an isthmus, since 
the narrow channel separating it from the mainland is hardly 
perceived or taken account of. From this circumstance, some 
writers,* who probably had not visited the spot themselves, 

13 xxvii. 39. 

44 For instance, Bochart (Chanaan, |. i. c. xxvi.) has the following: ‘‘In locum 
bimarem, id est in isthmum— 


Aut Ephesum, bimarisve Corinthi 
Maenia (Hor. Od. 7, 1. 1). 


Hic isthmus ad insulz ortum zstivum hodieque ostenditur, et vocatur ab incolis—La 
Cala di S. Paolo, S. Pauli adpulsus.” 
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have committed the slight inaccuracy of calling Selmoon an 
isthmus, and have thus reconciled their description with that 
of St. Luke. We are inclined to think however that, in the 
present instance, the Evangelist did not attach this meaning 
to his word, as it is certain he must have recognized Selmoon to 
be an island, and the fact of finding it to be so, contrary to his 
expectation, must have impressed itself on his mind. Hence 
we prefer to interpret the word in its secondary sense, namely, 
as the meeting of two seas, “a place where two seas meet,” 
in a narrow channel or sound, just as Strabo calls the Bosphorus 
dithalassic.” Secondly, as to “the creek which had a shore,” 
the explanation is not quite so evident at first sight. When 
visiting the spot a short time ago, our guide certainly pcinted 
out to us a small creek, immediately to the left of Selmonetta, 
but unfortunately no shore was to be seen, nor was there any 
place in the vicinity where a ship could possibly be stranded. 
However, when we consider the date of this shipwreck, and 
at the same time take into account the geological changes which 
may, or must, have taken place in so long an interval, we feel it 
would be hardly fair to push the point too far, and therefore 
may be content to take this part of the tradition on faith. 
Others, however, have not been so easily satisfied, and we have 
great pleasure in quoting, in explanation of the difficulty, the 
opinion of Mr. James Smith, to whom we are already indebted 
for so many valuable suggestions. 


The shore from Selmonetta Island to Mastara Valley is now girt 
with mural cliffs, where a ship could not be stranded with safety ; but 
there is a creek in this line of cliff, now without a beach, but which we 
know, from the form of the land, must at one time have had a beach, 
which has been worn away, in the course of ages, by the wasting action 
of the sea. The degradation of the land, in this place, is proceeding 
with more than usual rapidity, owing to the inclination of the beds, and 
the tendency which large fragments of rock have to fall over when 
undermined by the sea. I therefore think it not improbable that the 
beach existed at the time of the shipwreck. If so the creek, which, as 
may be seen in the chart, is immediately to the south of the place 
which Admiral Smyth has marked as the traditional place of the wreck, 
agrees perfectly with the spot, where a ship from the eastward, anchored 
at the entrance of the bay, would be driven from a gale in the E:N.E. 
(Zuro-aquilo); and is close to a place where two seas meet.!° The ship, 
therefore, being driven into this creek, became, as we might have 
expected, an utter wreck, the fore-part being imbedded in the sand, and 


35 Lib. ii. c. v. 16 Dissert, on Geological Changes in St. Paul’s Bay, p. 4. 
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the stern broken by the force of the waves. However, there is no 
further disaster to be recorded, as every soul got safe to land, either by 
swimming, or on broken pieces of the ship, thus fulfilling the promise of 
the Apostle, “that there should be no loss of any man’s life, but only of 
the ship.”!” 


And now let us examine what memorials are to be found in 
the vicinity of St. Paul’s Bay to guide us as to the further move- 
ments of the voyagers. In the first place, we have to notice a 
small church on the opposite side of the bay, which is known by 
the Maltese title of “S. Paul il milki,” meaning the place of 
reception, or meeting of St. Paul. The tradition attached to 
this spot is that the Apostle was here received by the natives 
with that kindness, of which St. Luke makes special mention,™® 
and was afterwards entertained for three days in the house of 
Publius, the chief man of the island. Recent writers even 
point to the actual ruins of the supposed residence in the 
remains of an ancient building which have lately been excava- 
ted near the above-mentioned church. Though this opinion may 
be still open to conjecture,” it is nevertheless certain that earlier 
writers on the antiquities of Malta mention the existence of 
such ruins in former times. Abela, for instance, who wrote in 
1642, states the fact on the authority of an ancient manuscript, 
and Manduca, a Maltese Jesuit, who lived in 1590, says that 
they were to be seen in his time. There exists, indeed, another 
small church about two miles inland, known by the curious 
name of “ S, Giovanni tal Hereb” (of the ruins), but it appears 
that this name has no necessary connection, as some have 
supposed, with Publius’ villa, being sufficiently explained by the 
fact that the present church was rebuilt many years since on the 
site of a much older one, which had fallen into ruins. Hence 
the probable origin of the name. The lands around St. Paul’s 
Bay are partly known by the Maltese name “tal Puales” (of 
Paul), and partly by the equally ancient one of “ Ben-nerrat,” 
which signifies literally the “inheritance of the son.” The latter 
is supposed to mark out the original possessions of Publius, 
which are mentioned by St. Luke as the “predia principis 
insula, nomine Publii.” As we gather from the subsequent 

7 ‘Acts xxvii. 22. 

18 ** Barbari vero prastabant non modicam humanitatem nobis” (Acts xxviii. 1). 

19 It is strongly maintained in a series of articles that appeared in the Voce della 
Verita (September, 1879), entitled ‘* L’abitazione di Campagna di S. Publio,” from 


which we have borrowed the explanation of the name ‘‘S. Giovanni tal Hereb.” 
The subject is too long for us to enter into in the present paper. 
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narrative that the father of Publius was still alive, being 
miraculously healed of the fever by St. Paul, this fact may tend 
to throw some light on the ancient traditional title “ Ben- 
nerrat.” 

Close to the Church of “S. Paul il milki,” there stands a 
well-known fountain, which to this day goes by the name of 
Ghain Razzul, or “ Fountain of the Apostle.” All the Maltese 
writers speak of this fountain as being of very great antiquity, 
as indeed the name itself would show, for the word Razzul 
belongs to the ancient Maltese dialect, and has no longer any 
signification in the modern language. Tradition says that the 
Apostle St. Paul first caused this water to gush forth from the 
rock, to slake the thirst of his shipwrecked companions, and 
that in memory of the event it has ever since continued to flow 
in a pure crystal stream. The modern stonework about the 
fountain is not of any great beauty, nor could we find any trace 
of the inscription or epigram which was formerly to be read 
there. We have copied the lines from a local historian, and they 
run as follows— 

Hac sub rupe cava quam cernis ad zquoris undas 
Est hic exiguus fons salientis aquz ; 

Religione sacra fontem hanc venerare viator 
Naufragus has dederit cum tibi Paulus aquas. 

In connection with this locality, we have to mention the 
incident of the fire, and the viper which came out of the heat 
and settled on the hand of the Apostle.” This circumstance 
has given rise to a good deal of discussion, and for the following 
reason. It is certain, on the one hand, from the description of 
St. Luke, that the serpents in those days in Malta were veno- 
mous, for he particularly mentions the astonishment of the 
barbarians at seeing the Apostle shake off the viper and remain 
unhurt: on the other hand, it is an equally ascertained fact, as 
naturalists assure us, that although there are serpents at present 
in Malta, they are not venomous as the éysdva (viper) evidently 
was. This being the case, the adversaries of Malta in the 
controversy above alluded to have made it a strong argument 
on their side, while Protestant writers to the present day consider 
it a difficulty which needs clearing up. 

Dr. Adams, one of the best known naturalists who have 
written on Malta, bears testimony to the fact from personal 
observation, but does not attempt an explanation. Others 


70 Acts xxviii, 2—6, 
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account for it by the geological changes in the island, and 
especially by the total disappearance of wood on the surface. 
No doubt also, increasing population and cultivation of a country 
have a tendency to triumph by degrees over rank vegetation 
and noxious animals. Whatever may be said of this theory— 
and no doubt it will commend itself to those who are easily 
scared at the thought of the miraculous—we cannot omit to 
mention the more Catholic interpretation, handed down by 
tradition and followed by the best commentators. It has 
always been the pious belief of the Maltese that they owe their 
deliverance to the special intervention and blessing of their great 
Apostle, and that no venomous serpent has been found on the 
island since the day when St.-Paul shook off the viper from his 
hand and remained miraculously unhurt,™ “ex hoc tempore 
quo Paulus Melite viperam excussit, insulz illi divinitus im- 
pertitum est, ut in ea serpentes omnes veneno careant.” 22 

We must now take leave of St. Paul’s Bay and its immediate 
surroundings in order to pursue our narrative in other parts. 
One lingers with pleasure round this charming spot, so full of 
sweet memories of the past, and so peaceful in its simple beauty. 
It has always been a favourite resort with the Maltese, especially 
in the hot summer months, when pleasure parties may frequently 
be seen wending their way to the bay. Many pretty villas also 
skirt the shore on either side, where the more wealthy families 
of Valetta come to spend their “ villaggiatura.” 

After three days’ repose in the villa of Publius, it is presumed 
that the Apostle and companions proceeded to the chief city of 
the island, the “Citta vecchia,’ or Notabile, as it is now called. 
On their way thither they would necessarily pass near the site 
of the present Casale of Nasciar. The origin of this name is 
worth recording. Abela,™ an authority on the antiquities of 
Malta, states that the word Nasciar is a corruption of an older 
form, “ Nassara,” which signifies “Christiani,” the inhabitants 
claiming to have been the first to receive Baptism from the 
hands of St. Paul. At Notabile itself St. Paul is said to have 
spent the remaining three months of his sojourn in Malta. 
Among many interesting memorials preserved here with much 


” The barbarians on witnessing the miracle concluded that ‘St. Paul must be a 
god, probably associating him in their minds with their own favourite deity, Hercules 
Orphiocton (slayer of serpents). 

*2 Corn. a Lap. Com. in Act. Apost. xxviii. 

%3 Abela, Malta Illustrata, |. i. n. viii. 
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veneration, the most celebrated is the “Grotto of St. Paul,” which 
tradition points out as the hallowed spot in which the Apostle 
took up his abode. All writers agree that this tradition is most 
ancient, and that from the earliest times this grotto has been 
regarded as a most venerable sanctuary, not only by the Maltese 
themselves, but also by devout pilgrims from many other parts 
of the Christian world. As we see it at present, it forms a sort 
of subterranean chapel or crypt to the modern Church of 
St. Paul, which is built immediately above it. Descending a 
flight of twenty or thirty steps, by the aid of a candle we find 
that the crypt is divided into three small chapels, the central 
one being dedicated to St. Paul, and the other two respectively 
to St. Luke and St. Trophimus, the companions of the Apostle 
in his voyage and shipwreck. The most noteworthy object in 
the grotto is a life-size statue of St. Paul, which stands over his 
altar. It is in pure white marble, and is the work of the cele- 
brated Maltese sculptor, Melchior Gafa, whose other works are 
so much admired in the Church of St. John, in Valetta. Every 
visitor to the grotto is allowed and even invited to take away 
with him a piece of stone from the roof or walls, and the inscrip- 
tion at the entrance tells us that though this has been the 
constant practice of pilgrims and visitors for so many centuries, 
the dimensions of the cave have always remained the same. 
“Ne bene merentissimi Parentis umquam memoria decrescat, 
excisis in dies lapidibus—nec ipsa decrescit.” The stone itself 
is called. the “Grazia di S. Paolo,” and is said to be a remedy 
against the bite of venomous animals. We may add that succes- 
sive Popes have granted special privileges to this grotto, and 
many Christian princes have enriched it with costly presents. 
Close to the Grotto of St. Paul are still to be seen the remains 
of an ancient Christian cemetery, which, according to the best 
authorities, must have originally been of great extent. It was, 
apparently, the favourite place of sepulture of the Maltese for 
many centuries, and enjoyed the same indulgences as the 
“Campo Santo” of the Vatican in Rome. The traditions 
attached to this spot are sufficient to account for these excep- 
tional privileges, for it is related that St. Paul here first planted 
the Cross of Christ, and delivered to the people that holy faith 
which they have ever since so faithfully guarded. This pious 
belief is now commemorated by a small grass inclosure and 
mound, on which stand a stone cross and a statue of the Saint. 
In connection with the preaching of St. Paul, we cannot forbear 
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to mention another tradition, which we have found in the neigh- 
bouring island of Gozo. The inhabitants of this island claim 
to have received the faith simultaneously with the Maltese from 
the mouth of the Apostle himself, inasmuch as when preaching 
in Malta his voice was at the same time heard in Gozo. In the 
parish church of Xenebia (Gozo) we have found the following 
inscription : 
D. O. M. 
In honorem S. Johannis Bapt. Christi Praecursoris 
Sanctum hocce Templum 
A majoribus hujus Pagi Sceutriae incolis edificatum 
Qui 
D. Paullum Apostolum Melitam appulsum 
Christi legem concionantem 
Heic 
Audierunt, crediderunt, custodierunt. 


Before leaving Notabile we must say a word about the grand 
old Cathedral, which occupies, perhaps, the most commanding 
position of the island, towering over the surrounding country 
like an old fortress of the middle ages. In fact, we read that 
it actually served this purpose during the Turkish and Saracenic 
invasions, when the inhabitants were glad to avail themselves 
of this refuge. To go back still further, it is said that the 
principal palace of Publius stood on this spot, and that he, after 
his conversion and baptism by St. Paul, converted it into the 
first Christian church.* A difficulty has been raised against 
this tradition by Mgr. Breo, in his Malta Antica,® which has been 
sufficiently answered by other writers. He says that as Malta 
was at this time a Roman Municipium we cannot suppose that 
the Christian religion was so far recognized as to allow of the 
erection of jubilee churches. However, it is not necessary to 
suppose that Publius’ palace at once became a public church, 
for we know that in Rome, even during the times of persecution, 
there were chapels and private oratories in the houses of the 
more wealthy Christians, as the large halls or triclinia which 
these mansions contained would amply serve the purpose.* 


% The further tradition concerning St. Publius is that he was consecrated by 
St. Paul first Bishop of Malta, and was afterwards transferred to Athens, where he 
died a glorious martyr of the faith. The devotion to St. Publius in Malta is second 
only to that of St. Paul. 

% Malta Antica,,dal Prelato Onerato Breo. Roma, 1816; 1. iii. c. xi. 
°6 See Card. Wiseman’s Fidiola, c. xi. 
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We may probably conclude, then, that this was also the case in 
Malta, as history has left no record of the state of the Church 
in those early days. 

Valetta, the modern capital of Malta, does not possess any 
memorials of very great antiquity in connection with St. Paul. 
The parish church of “S. Paolo Naufrago” deserves a passing 
notice. Though of no architectural beauty, the interior is richly 
painted, and contains many costly ornaments which testify to 
the devotion of the people in different ages. In this church is 
commemorated every year the feast of the “Shipwreck of St. 
Paul” (February 10), on which day the statue of the Saint is 
carried in solemn procession through the city, amid the indes- 
cribable and almost frantic enthusiasm of the people. 

With the mention of this annual celebration we may fitly 
bring the present article to a close. Whatever obscurity or 
uncertainty may exist regarding the fortunes of the early Maltese 
Church ; whatever changes may have passed over the island 
during her chequered history, this much, at least, is certain, 
that in earnest devotion to the Catholic faith and in heartfelt 
love for the great Apostle of the Gentiles, there has never been 
any change, any falling off. “In Christum mira religio, et ex 
ceelitibus in Paulum summum studium, illum insule patronum, 
illum tut:,arem habent.”” 

We cannot close these few notes on the memorials of St. 
Paul in Malta without an allusion to this the most glorious 
memorial of all, one enshrined in the hearts of the people, and 
living in the faith which has been handed down to them. Nor 
can we but regard it asa sign of continued blessing and pro- 
tection on the part of the Apostle, that at the present day the 
Church in these islands should enjoy a liberty and a unique 
position such as is hardly to be found in any other part of the 
world. In times of religious persecution and widespread dis- 
belief, it is pleasing to turn to this favoured island of the 
Mediterranean, where, even under a Protestant Government, the 
rights of conscience are respected, and the one true Church 


still held in honour. 
WILLIAM J. BURNS. 


27 Emilius Santorius, Vita S. Pauli. 
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A HUNDRED and twenty years have elapsed since the death 
of William Law, chiefly known as the author of A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life, and his very name has now 
grown so unfamiliar, especially to Catholics, that it is requisite 
to begin with a brief sketch of his history, and to explain why 
we bring his religious opinions at all before the notice of our 
readers. William Law was born in 1686, at King’s Cliffe, a 
large village about seven miles from Stamford, in Northamp- 
tonshire. His father was a grocer, but held a respectable 
position amongst his neighbours, being above the ordinary 
village tradesman. The son was from his earliest years a 
serious-minded youth, and drew up a detailed and pious code 
of rules for his future conduct upon beginning life at the 
University of Cambridge, where he entered Emmanuel College 
as asizarin 1705. He took his B.A. degree in 1708, was soon 
after elected Fellow of his College, and received Anglican 
Orders in 1711, becoming an M.A. in 1712. During the 
following year he was suspended for a speech which he made 
in the University Schools, and shortly after this preached his 
one and only sermon still extant, which is more political than 
religious in character, for Law was a strong Jacobite. On the 
death of Queen Anne he refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to the new Government, an act which made his prospects as a 
non-juror dreary enough, But he formed one or two very intimate 
and influential acquaintanceships, and soon began to manifest 
his great powers as a controversialist and writer on religious 
subjects. His chief works were, The Serious Call to a Devout 
Life, followed by treatises on Christian Perfection,on The Spirit 
of Prayer, and on The Spirit of Love. Besides certain contro- 
versial letters, he also wrote, Az Appeal to all that doubt or 


1 The Life and Opinions of the Rev. William Law, A.M. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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disbelieve the Truths of the Gospel, and, not long before his death, 
An Humble, Earnest, and Affectionate Address to the Clergy, in 
which, however, he does not confine himself to matters exclu- 
sively clerical. “Mr. Law,” writes Miss Gibbon, aunt of the 
famous historian, “lived to the age of seventy-five without the 
infirmities of age. . . . He retained the strength and vivacity, 
both in body and mind, of a man in the prime of life.” She 
speaks of his “piercing eye” and “clear voice,” and attributes 
these to high spiritual sources. But the truth is that he wasa man 
of calm and strong convictions and of a pure conscience ; he had 
always been very temperate and abstemious, an early riser, and 
of regular habits, and though by no means unassailed by bitter 
criticisms, he was of a generous and charitable disposition, 
preserving his peace of mind and self-control. His end came 
rather suddenly at last, and after a brief illness he died very 
peacefully on the 9th of April, 1761. 

It isalways an interesting subject to study the workings of 
an earnest mind, even when, with the bright, clear light within 
easy access, it is painfully groping its way along step by step in 
the dim outer twilight. But we have already said enough to 
indicate that there were qualities in the mind and character of 
William Law which lend a peculiar interest to the consideration 
of the progress of his religious opinions, first towards and then 
away from truth. The story of his inner life, as well as of his 
publications on spiritual subjects, has been re-told at consider- 
able length by Mr. Overton, the Anglican Vicar of Legbourne, 
and is now being widely read and commented on, while it has 
received: very various treatment at the hand of reviewers, 
according to the religious tendencies of each one. It must be 
said that all have concurred in admiring the personal sincerity 
and earnestness of the man himself, however little they can 
agree with his views, The Catholic reader can neither fully 
share in their motives for pronouncing this an interesting book, 
nor agree with them in selecting exactly the same points for his 
praise or blame; on the contrary, what they praise he would 
blame, and what they condemn is to him the strongest 
recommendation. In fact this Life should be a fresh proof, to 
every unprejudiced mind, that personal goodness, earnestness of 
purpose, and independence of thought and judgment, are of no 
avail to save a man from much palpable error, if he lacks the 
guidance of the infallible testimony and authority of the Church. 
Yet the historyJof Law's opinions makes it equally clear that 
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where there is great conscientiousness, with a fervent longing 
after the light of truth, and an unusual freedom from the pre- 
judices and animosities of party spirit, combined with a great 
deal of mental power and activity, there is found an irresistible 
drawing towards the doctrines and devotions of the Catholic 
Church. The two elements of earnest but self-guided piety, 
and a conviction of the need for definite objective points of 
belief and for a personal union between the soul and God, made 
William Law the precursor of two distinct and widely different 
movements in the Anglican Establishment, the Methodism that 
acknowledged John Wesley for its father, and the High Church- 
manship of the TZyracts for the Times—movements which, 
although they manifested themselves externally first in Oxford, 
yet owe their earliest stirrings to the sister University. 

After leaving Cambridge, William Law led for some ten 
years a life of obscurity in London. He became, in 1727, or 
probably earlier, an inmate of the house of Mr. Gibbon, 
grandfather of the historian, at Putney, where he remained 
nearly twelve years, partly as tutor of the son, partly as chaplain 
of the father, and as companion of the whole family. At all events, 
in the above year he accompanied his pupil to Cambridge, and 
indeed to his own former College, but young Gibbon left without 
taking his degree, and Law returned to Putney. Here the blind 
began to lead the blind, for, though in an humble and modest 
way, he was still not afraid to become the director of others. 
What greatly saved him from blame in this real recklessness 
and inconsistency was his sincerity in exercising his individual 
judgment, his unselfishness, and his genuine desire to do good ; 
although, as might have been expected, he put his disciples’ 
confidence to a severe trial in the difficulty with which they 
adapted themselves to the changes in his own views. In truth, 
this is the gloomy side of the picture: the position false, the 
spiritual master not sympathetic, wanting in power either to 
organize or govern, and therefore the quickest and most 
completely forgotten of the would-be reformers of the eighteenth 
century. Indeed he was driven to join issue with those very men 
who began by locking up to him as their leader, and so found 
himself at last left all alone. No wonder that Law was 
sometimes observed by his spiritual pupils to be in a troubled, 
weary, and rather petulant frame of mind, or that they, in their 
turn, incidentally affected and influenced him not always for the 
better. Nor can we be surprised to read the adverse criticism of 
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many admirers of the Serious Cal/, when they remark either 
that “there are many things in it they are very far from 
approving, and that it certainly contains as little ‘Gospel’ as 
any religious work they are acquainted with;” or that “it tells 
the reader what he ought to be, but not how he is to attain it.” 
Now, while it is very painful to us, from our clear vantage 
ground of the possession of the faith, to watch, as recorded in this 
book, how these spiritual guides of others go groping their own 
way about, doubting, comparing notes, criticizing, bickering, 
condemning one the other, catching sight of a truth only to 
confuse it and themselves with new ideas, and overlaying their 
partial perception of individual Catholic doctrines with fancies 
created by their own imagination, yet we must allow that 
William Law was greatly in advance of his own generation 
within the Anglican body, and that his earlier writings were a 
noble protest against the prevalent irreligion which he witnessed 
round about him. 

Law’s connection with John and Charles Wesley began 
during his residence at Putney, for in the same manner that 
friends used to be carried off to interview Dr. Johnson as a great 
literary lion, so they were introduced, in Mr. Gibbon’s house, to 
this somewhat dreaded spiritual celebrity. With John Wesley he 
was at one time a kind of oracle frequently consulted, and, could 
we have interpreted in a more Catholic sense than is quite 
permissible, the advice which he sometimes gave him, we should 
have nothing for it but unqualified praise. When Wesley 
demurred to Law’s view of Christian duty as too elevated to 
be attainable, the latter satisfied him by the answer: “We shall 
do well to aim at the highest degree of perfection, if we may 
thereby, at least, attain to mediocrity.” Excellent also was the 
Oracle’s reply to the other’s expressions of dejection at seeing 
so little sensible fruit of his labours. “My dear friend, you 
reverse matters from their proper order. You are to follow 
the Divine Light, wherever it leads you, in all your conduct. 
It is God alone gives the blessing. I pray you calmly mind 
your own work, and go on with cheerfulness, and God, you may 
depend upon it, will take care of His. Besides, sir, I see you 
would fain convert the whole world; but you must wait God’s 
own time. Nay, if after all He is pleased to use you only as a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water, you should submit, yea, be 
thankful to Him that He has honoured you so far.” Thus we 
find Law withstanding the earliest signs of that self-assurance, 

VOI. XXIII. (NEW SERIES.) 11 
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self-assertion, and restless impatience of an external rule of life, 
which was to be so much the spirit of future Methodism. He 
still retained much of his influence with Wesley, and the rupture 
between them did not take place till after the return of. his 
friend from Georgia, at which time it originated in a letter 
written by John Wesley in a tone which we cannot agree with 
Mr. Overton in palliating. It was far more than an ill-judged 
rebuke ; it was a ridiculous usurpation of the office of judge, 
a sin against the claims of charity and friendship, an act of 
tyrannical dictation and condemnation, which sprang from the 
personal pride engendered by a fancied “conversion to an 
abiding peace and joy in believing,” as the phrase runs. It is 
a pitiable exhibition of the false ground occupied by both sides, 
when we find the late consultor and disciple converting himself 
at once into the tyrant over the conscience of one whom he had 
owned so recently as his master. Mr. Overton does not state the 
case fairly when he argues in favour of Wesley from the foregone 
conclusion that the latter was undoubtedly right and Law as 
clearly wrong. What reliable authority had pronounced between 
them? Ifthe Infallible Church, to which alone true authority 
belongs, could have been called in to decide against one or the 
other, she would have shown herself of a very different spirit 
from either John Wesley or Mr. Overton his defender. “If you 
are born of God,” wrote Wesley to his friend, “ you will approve 
of my design ; if not, I shall grieve for you, not for myself. For, 
as I seek not the praise of men, so neither regard I the contempt 
of you or any other,” with more in a similar strain. The reply 
to this attack was a temperate though strong and unanswerable 
expostulation, and though the former friends afterwards spoke 
with mutual respect of one another, the divergence between 
them rather increased with years. The friendship had, however, 
while it lasted, cherished the first principles of Methodism in its 
founder’s mind, though Law soon detected the weak points in 
its subsequent development. 

We may now turn to a much more grateful discovery, that 
which finds in William Law a more distinct and sympathetic 
precursor of what is called the Oxford movement ; and, had not 
the confusion arising from his unaided and misdirected study 
of the ascetic writers of the Church, betrayed him into forming 
visionary and mystic theories out of his own head, we might 
have drawn attention to the striking resemblance between his 
whole position in reference to the Catholic question and that 
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taken up by men like Mr. Hurrell Froude, fully a century after- 
wards. As early as 1717, he gave evidence of the stirring of 
Catholic principles within him by writing his Three Letters to 
the Bishop of Bangor, in which he also exhibited his singular 
prudence, pithiness, and skill as a controversialist. Bishop 
Hoadly had plainly intimated that if a man were only not a 
hypocrite, it was no matter what religion he was of. He had 
also ridiculed the “vain words of regular and uninterrupted 
succession” as “niceties, trifles, and dreams.” The Bishop’s 
opponent is even more than High Church in the parable which 
he takes up against his lordship. “What was this,” he urges, 
“but saying that no kind of ordination was of any moment? 
For, if ordination was not regular, or derived from those who 
had authority from Christ to ordain, what was the use of it? 
Your servant might ordain and baptize to as much purpose as 
your lordship. You have left us neither priests, nor sacraments, 
nor Church. If there were no uninterrupted succession, then 
there were no authorized ministers of Christ ; if no such minis- 
ters, then no Christian sacraments, then no Christian covenant, 
of which the sacraments were the visible seals.” After quoting 
several texts which speak of grace conferred through the Apos- 
tles’ hands, he asks with fine irony, “Do we not plainly want 
new Scriptures? ... The Prophets were only men, but they 
insisted upon the authority of their mission. Was it more 
strange that God should use the weakness of men than that 
He should use common bread and wine, and common water, 
as instruments for conveying His grace? Is man the only 
creature that He cannot make subservient to His designs?” 
Thus Law goes on to show that the orders of the clergy stood 
on exactly the same footing as the sacraments and the Scrip- 
tures. All this is strange language in the mouth of an Anglican 
eighteenth-century divine, but, happily, we have much stranger 
still to quote. “If,” he exclaims, “this doctrine is Popish simply 
because the Papists hold it as well as us, we own the charge, 
and are not for being such true Protestants as to give up the 
Apostles’ Creed, or lay aside the sacraments, because they are 
received by the Church of Rome. True,” he adds, “that the 
doctrine of an uninterrupted succession is not mentioned in 
Scripture, but the succession is founded on Scripture, and asserted 
by the voice of tradition in all ages of the Church. It is a 
matter of fact founded on historical evidence, just like Christianity 
itself, just like the truths of Scripture.” Law is equally forcible, 
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in his third Letter, in maintaining the unity and visibility of the 
Church, illustrating his point with cutting irony: “Supposing 
any one should affirm that there is a sincere, invisible bishop 
of Bangor, who is the only true Bishop of Bangor in the mouth 
of a Christian, would Dr. Hoadly think this no contradiction 
to his right as bishop?” 

There is no doubt much false theology mixed up with fair 
criticism in Mr. Overton’s verdict, that Law takes a very gloomy 
view of life in his treatise on Christian Perfection. It may 
possibly be that it lacks much of the supernatural discernment, 
spiritual unction, and loving confidence in the compassion and 
sympathy of the Sacred Heart, so characteristic of Catholic 
writers on the practice of Perfection, but we do not feel at all 
inclined to quarrel with the examples which the writer of his 
life cites in evidence of such defects. Probably Law drew his 
expressions from Catholic sources; at all events his words are 
very Catholic in tone, when he describes the human body in 
itself as “a mere sepulchre of the soul,” and calls the world 
“a mere wilderness, a vale of misery, where vice and madness, 
dreams and shadows, variously please, agitate, and torment the 
short, miserable lives of men;” or again, when he warns his 
readers that “the sole end of Christianity is to separate us from 
the world, to deliver us from the slavery of our own natures 
and unite us to God.” Further, who can object to the statement 
that “self-denial and self-persecution are even more necessary 
now than they were in the first days of Christianity, when there 
was persecution from without,” or that “ suffering is to be sought, 
to pay some of the debt due to sin? The word of Christ, 
‘denying himself,’ points to a suffering and self-denial which 
the Christian is to inflict upon himself. He must, in his degree, 
recommend himself to the favour of God on the same account 
and for the same reasons that the sufferings of Christ procured 
peace and reconciliation. Repentance is a hearty sorrow for 
sin; and sorrow is a pain or punishment which we are obliged 
to raise to as high a degree as we can, that we may be fitter 
objects of God’s pardon.” Such words as these only fill us with 
surprise at the true appreciation of the value of mortification 
which they indicate, an appreciation so much more Catholic 
than that attained by Law’s modern critic. At the same time, we 
readily admit that several points are strained and exaggerated 
in the very trenchant application of the principles laid down. 
Law also rigorously inculcates the duty of fasting, and 
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dwells on its many good effects with an amount of detail sorely 
distasteful to his truly Protestant biographer. In the conclusion 
of his treatise he impresses on his reader the great importance 
of that constant state of devotion and recollection to which he 
is called, and gives this very remarkable advice, that we should 
“most of all desire those prayers which are offered up at the 
altar where the Body and Blood of Christ are joined with them.” 

We must remember that, in writing on Christian Perfection, 
Law had one main object before him, and this, of course, should 
guide all criticism adverse to the tone of mind which it incul- 
cates. In his chief work, the Serious Call, written partly at 
Cambridge and partly at Putney, he supplied what seemed 
deficient, an increase of tenderness, warmth, and persuasiveness. 
Devotion, he says, means not so much prayer as a /ife devoted 
to God; every employment, lay as well as clerical, must be 
conducted with the single view to God’s glory. A man may do 
the business of life, and yet live wholly to God by doing earthly 
employments with a heavenly mind. Under the head of definite 
acts of prayer we learn that Law followed strictly the canonical 
hours of the Church. While there is a good deal in the Serzous 
Call which exhibits Law’s tendency towards Catholicity, it espe- 
cially contributed, at the time, to the rise and spread of what 
is called in England “the great Evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century,” and it did this just because it breathed 
forth that spirit of tender unction and fervour which was held 
in supreme contempt by the “high and dry churchmanship” 
paramount in those days, and which the author really drew 
from his devout meditation over the works of the ascetical 
writers of the Church, though, as we might expect, he missed 
the full brightness and joyousness of their spiritual union with 
God, and the strength and consolation of sacramental grace 
which filled their souls. 

In reading the onward history of a mind we should follow 
the order of time; and this brings our author now face to face 
with the great Roman question. His attitude towards the 
Church is intimated in three letters which he wrote during the 
years 173I—32 to a lady inclined to enter into the communion 
of the Church of Rome. We must expect to find one who is 
thus indirectly placed, as it were, on his self-defence, both 
assuming a hostile position and disclosing much inconsistency 
in his conclusions. “I agree with you,” he says, “about the 
method of the Reformation ; the bare history of it is satire enough. 
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But the history of Popes, written by persons of their own 
communion, is as large and undeniable a history of scandal ; 
there is little room for private judgment on the excellency of 
one Church above another on that account. The means of 
salvation are fully preserved both in the English and Roman 
communion for all who are disposed to make a right use of 
them. The sins, both of Reformers and Papists, are personal.” 
In his second letter he bids this lady “love the Churches of 
Rome and Greece with the same affection and sense of Christian 
fellowship as she loved the Church of England, and consider 
herself not as an external member of one in order to renounce 
communion with the others, but as necessarily forced into one 
externally divided part because there is no part free from 
external division.” Notwithstanding these and other similar 
expressions, together with an admiration of Catholic spiritual 
writings, which increased with him through life, Law manifested 
no definite sympathy with the Church as a system. He spoke, 
like any other Protestant, of his full belief in and knowledge 
of “the corruptions and hindrances to true piety in the Church 
of Rome, &c.,” even whilst he acknowledged that “among car- 
dinals, Jesuits, priests, friars, monks, and nuns, numbers have 
been found who seem to live for no other end but to give glory 
to God and edification to men, and whose writings have every- 
thing in them that can guide the soul out of the corruption of 
this life into the highest union with God. And he who, through 
a partial orthodoxy, is diverted from feeding in these green 
pastures of life, whose just abhorrence of Jesuitical craft and 
worldly policy keeps him from knowing and reading the books 
of an Alvarez de Paz, a Rodriguez, a Du Pont, a Guilloré, a 
Pére Surin, and suchlike Jesuits, has a greater loss than he can 
easily imagine.” The tendency of his mind to the undivided 
study of spiritual things, the universal ignorance of all Catholic 
matters and isolation from all intercourse with Catholics them- 
selves, so prevalent in his time, and even the very condemnation 
which he imagined himself forced to pass on the various agencies 
of a system, the character of which he perhaps naturally took 
secondhand, these fill us with all the greater surprise at so bold 
and unprejudiced a testimony. 

We cannot forbear repeating, and even feeling moved at, 
the eloquent cry of his wondering and afflicted soul, in spite of 
the cloud which had hid the truth from it. “O my God, how 
shall I unlock this mystery of things? In the land of darkness, 
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overrun with superstition, where Divine worship seems to be all 
show and ceremony, there both among priests and people, Thou 
hast those who are fired with the pure love of Thee, who 
renounce everything for Thee, who are devoted wholly and 
solely to Thee, who think of nothing, write of nothing, desire 
nothing but the honour and praise and adoration which is due 
to Thee, and who call all the world to the maxims of the 
Gospel, the holiness and perfection of the Life of Christ. But 
in the regions where light is sprung up, whence superstition is 
fled, where all that is outward in religion seems to be formal, 
dressed, and put in its true order, there a cleansed shell, a 
whited sepulchre, seems too generally to cover a dead Christian- 
ity.” How different in tone is this sad confession of failure at 
home, this fervent, loving praise of Catholic spirituality, this 
reverential forbearance to condemn too strongly the system 
which he felt had produced it ; how different from the glib, self- 
satisfied strictures indulged in by modern adapters, while they 
clip, and garble, and interpolate the spiritual writings of the 
Church! Yet Law had, in his day, less than half their oppor- 
tunities of testing the truth of allegations against the system 
and actions of the Church in which he felt himself called upon 
to believe. 

It was about the year 1732 that William Law drifted off into 
very peculiar mystic theories; but reserving our remarks upon 
these for another page, we shall keep to our immediate subject, 
by tracing out still further his tendencies towards Catholic 
doctrine. The first work which he wrote in his mystic stage 
treats of the two sacraments acknowledged by “the Church 
of England.” Knowing how thorough a Protestant Mr. Overton 
is, we are prepared to find Law’s approach to Catholic doctrine 
on this head brought under the stigma of at least modified 
mysticism. In his answer to A Plain Account of the, Nature 
and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, supposed to 
have been written by the object of his former attack, Hoadly, 
Bishop of Winchester, Law writes: “Take the words of the 
institution of this Sacrament, as understood and interpreted 
according to the Articles of the Christian faith, and seen in 
that light in which the Apostles afterwards saw them, when they 
knew their Saviour, and then everything that is great and 
adorable in the redemption of mankind, everything that can 
delight, comfort, and support the heart of a Christian is found 
to be centered in this Holy Sacrament. There, then, wants 
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nothing but the wedding garment to make.this Holy Supper 
the marriage feast of the Lamb.” Mr. Overton looks upon the 
following as mysticism pure: “You must consider,” says Law, 
“the Sacrament simply as an object of your devotion, that is to 
exercise all your faith, that is to raise, exercise, and inflame every 
holy ardour of your soul that tends to God. It is an abstract 
or sum of all the mysteries that have been revealed concerning 
our Saviour, from the first promise of a ‘seed of the woman 
to bruise the serpent’s head’ to the day of Pentecost. Jacob’s 
ladder, that reached from earth to heaven, and was filled with 
angels ascending and descending between heaven and earth, is 
but a small signification of the union between God and man, 
which this Holy Sacrament is the means and instrument of. What- 
ever names or titles this institution is signified to you by—whether 
it be called a sacrifice, propitiatory or commemorative, whether 
it be called an holy oblation, the Eucharist, the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
the heavenly banquet, the food of immortality, or the Holy 
Communion—all these names are right and good, and there is 
nothing wrong in them but the striving and contention about 
them ; for they all express something that is true of the Sacra- 
ment, and therefore are, every one of them, in a good sense, 
rightly applicable to it ; but all of them are far short of express- 
ing the whole nature of the Sacrament, and therefore the help of 
all of them is wanted.” No wonder that William Law thus 
thought and wrote when, in his Appeal to all that doubt or dis- 
believe the truths of the Gospel, &c., he asks: “Would you 
further know what Blood this is, that has this atoning life- 
giving quality in it? It is that Blood which is to be received 
in the Holy Sacrament. Would you know why it quickens, 
raises, and restores the inward man that died in Paradise ? 
The answer is from Christ Himself: ‘He that eateth My Flesh 
and drinketh My Blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him.” Then 
he sums up: “Here, therefore, is plainly discovered to us the 
true nature, necessity, and benefit of the Holy Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. No figurative meaning of the words is here 
to be sought for; we must eat Christ’s Flesh and drink His 
Blood in the same reality as He took upon Him the real flesh 
and blood of the Blessed Virgin.” The last words which he 
would fain have linger in the minds of all to whom he directs 
his appeal are to this effect: “Thus is this great Sacrament, 
which is a continual part of our Christian worship, a continual 
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communication to us of all the benefits of our Second Adam ; 
for in and by the Body and Blood of Christ, to which the 
Divine Nature is united, we receive all that life and immortality 
and redemption which Christ as living, suffering, dying, rising 
from the dead, and ascending into Heaven, brought to human 
nature. And they that hold a sacrament short of this reality 
of the true Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, cannot be said 
to hold that Sacrament of eternal life, which was instituted by 
our Blessed Lord and Saviour.” All this and, indeed, much 
more is set down to Law's mysticism, whereas the only point 
in which he seems to strain sound doctrine is when he appears 
to go beyond the Church in implying that, without being actual 
partakers of the Blessed Sacrament, “we can be no true 
members of Christ’s mystical body, can have no real relation 
to Christ.” 

His mysticism betrays itself much more distinctly when 
treating of Christian Regeneration. He maintained two 
developments of Christianity differing in degree, the one he 
calls original, the other Gospel; and in like manner he draws 
a distinction between the Christ within us, and the historical 
Christ, born of the Blessed Virgin. In different places he 
developes a theory that, all men, as sons of Adam, are by the 
free grace of God made sons of the Second Adam in a Christi- 
anity as old as the creation, and by possessing a seed of new 
birth, that is the general and preventing grace of God, may be 
said to be sharers of spiritual regeneration ; and the peculiarity 
of this view, together with all its consequences, comes out more 
unmistakably in his interpretation of the fall of Adam. With 
respect to the new birth of Gospel Christianity, he maintains 
the Catholic doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration: “When the 
Divine birth was lost, and man was to receive it again, it is said, 
‘Be thou baptized into the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,’ which is saying, ‘Let the Divine birth be brought forth 
again in thee,’ or ‘be thou born again such an image of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost as thou wast at first.’” But in reconciling 
and harmonizing his two Christianities, he calls the baptism 
which admits into the Church “not a xew kind or power of 
salvation, but only an ofen declaration of the same salvation, 
that had been till then only ¢ypified, and veiled under certain 
figures and shadows, as Christ Himself had been.” 

It is quite possible that the steps of William Law were first 
drawn aside from the path that was leading him towards a sound 
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Catholic asceticism by his unguided study of the spiritual 
writings of Saints and Fathers of the Church. He had not 
the light of the Catholic faith nor the word in season of a 
spiritual director, to warn him against the dangers of discursive 
reading on such subjects to an unformed and strongly imagi- 
native mind. His favourite authors were Macarius A®gyptius 
and Macarius Alexandrinus and other “ Fathers of the desert,” 
and he included the Epistles attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite. He read the works of the Abbots of St. Victor, 
Hugh, and Richard, as also of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, 
but of these he does not make very frequent mention. Passing 
lightly by St. Bonaventure, he unadvisedly singles out the 
German writers of the fourteenth century, Eckart, John Tauler, 
Henry Suso, Rusbroch, and, a little later, Henry Harphius. 
To the first named of these Law does not so often allude, but 
he was an ardent admirer of Rusbroch and Tauler, the last 
mentioned especially exercising on him a deep and abiding in- 
fluence. All this for him dangerous reading, to which we might 
add other names, was a snare to Law’s mind, it fostered within 
him a spirit alien to that sound, well-regulated spirituality 
which draws from the sacraments, and doctrines, and devotions 
of the Church, the honey of their true supernatual virtue and 
grace, without any alloy of imaginative fancy and contempt 
for the restraints of dogma and external rule. 

It is curious to observe how entirely Mr. Overton deceives 
himself in the distinctions which he imagines that he is drawing 
between the true mysticism which he calls “Romish” and that 
mysticism which is antagonistic to the teaching of the Church. 
Of the latter tendency is the little anonymous work entitled, 
Theologia’ Germanica, along with which he classes the De 
Imitatione Christi of A Kempis, as a partly mystic and partly 
ascetic treatise. He calls it mystic because he discovers in it the 
essential features of mysticism. The confusion in Mr. Overton’s 
mind between the mysticism acknowledged and that not 
acknowledged of the Catholic Church, which has so much 
characterized all his remarks on the mysticism of William Law, 
manifests itself very prominently in the proofs which he gives 
of the mystic tone of the Jmitation. “The duty and _ blessed- 
ness of turning from the outer to the inner life, the entire 
abnegation of self, the doctrine of the Cross expressed after the 
mystic fashion (for which see the whole chapter, ‘Of the royal 
way of the Cross,’ bk. ii. c. xii.), the Christian’s pure and 
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disinterested love for God, rest in God as the highest blessing, 
the union of the soul with God, the blessedness of silent waiting, 
the mystic ecstasy—on all these crucial points the treatise is 
express.” Hence, according to Law’s Protestant biographer, 
the whole asceticism of the spiritual life of the Church is from 
beginning to end deeply tinged with, if it be not in its essential 
character a form of, false mysticism. Still he says that the 
Catholic Church only made use of many of the mystics, as of 
“the visions of a St. Teresa, the raptures of a Francis (of Sales), 
the almost morbid craving for suffering of a John of the Cross.” 
But in the seventeenth century she was not so wise, at all 
events, because, from her laying so great stress upon externals 
and building up a system which is wholly objective, she found 
it difficult to utilize the intensely subjective speculations of the 
Quietists. Thus we find we have in our guide to judge of the 
mysticism of Law, one who cannot give to the Church the 
power or credit of discerning between true interior spirituality 
and that extravagant mysticism, which he himself condemns. 
In his expressions of wonder he takes the Church to task for 
selecting as her chief point of attack the doctrine of “pure and 
disinterested love,’ which is so excellent and so essential to true 
charity towards God. We could not expect anything else but 
that the nice points of the condemnation of the Quietist school 
should escape a Protestant’s notice. We fully concur, however, 
with Mr. Overton in his surprise that Law did not set more 
value on the writing of Fénélon, the pious Archbishop of 
Cambray, or of Madame Guyon, or many others of the same 
group, though in conversation he sometimes expressed his 
sympathy with “the great Fénélon.” Although there was so 
much of apparent accord between their sentiments, their tastes, 
and the grace and beauty of their language, Mr. Overton has 
no doubt solved the mystery when he points out how different 
Law’s robust and vigorous turn of mind was from that of the 
French mystics, how opposed he would be to placing himself 
under the guidance of a woman, how much he would naturally 
dislike their diffusive and somewhat effeminate style of writing. 
William Law was far more attracted towards the German 
strength and vigour of thought, and therefore it was that, while 
“other mystics only touched the surface of his nature, it was 
penetrated to the very depths by the Teutonic theosopher, 
Jacob Behmen, or Béhme.” This voluminous writer was born 
in 1575, of very poor parents living at Old Seidenburg, a village 
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one mile and a half from the town of Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia. 
In his early years he assisted his father in tending cattle, and 
like many another child so employed, imbibed an intense love 
of nature from the contemplation of the scenery around him, 
at the same time that its solitude and stillness gave an intro- 
spective and meditative tendency to his mind. It was between 
the years 1733 and 1737 that Law first made acquaintance 
with the works of Jacob Behmen. We give his own account 
of his first impressions, it reveals to us the random wanderer 
feverishly seizing upon such new thoughts and obscurely con- 
ceived theories as must recommend themselves to an active and 
imaginative intellect working out a new religious development 
for itself. It were unfair to say that either the blind guide or 
the blind follower aimed in this case at inventing a new religion, 
or laid any claim to have received a fresh inspiration from 
Heaven. “When I first began to read Behmen,” says his ardent 
disciple, “he put me into a perfect sweat. But as I discovered 
sound truths and the glimmerings of a deep ground and sense, 
even in the passages not then clearly intelligible to me, and 
found myself, as it were, strongly prompted in my heart to 
dig in these writings, I followed this impulse with continual 
aspirations and prayer to God for His help and Divine illumi- 
nation, if / was called to understand them. By reading in this 
manner again and again, and from time to time, I perceived 
that my heart felt well, and my understanding opened gradually; 
till at length I found what a treasure was hid in this field.” 
Law speedily introduced John Wesley and others of his friends, 
as well as the English public at large, to the knowledge of this 
wondrous treasure, and it throws great light on his state of 
mind to contrast his judgment of it with theirs. Wesley over 
and over again pronounces Behmen’s works to be “unintelligible 
jargon, sublime nonsense, inimitable bombast, fustian not to be 
paralleled.” Bishop Warburton very characteristically remarks 
that, “if indeed this wisdom did come from above, it hath so 
degenerated in its way down as to be ever unfit to return ; 
but must be content, with the other lapsed entities of celestial 
original, to seek employment amongst fools and knaves 
here below.” Dr. Johnson, on being told that Law alleged 
Behmen to have been somewhat in the same state with St. Paul, 
and to have seen unutterable things, replied in his own racy 
manner: “Were it even so, Jacob would have resembled St. 
Paul more by not attempting to utter them!” Almost all 
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English writers, who mention Behmen, criticize him in the same 
strain, but among foreigners he has found many ardent admirers, 
and even Schlegel acknowledges certain gifts in these mystic 
writings which may have first awakened Law’s admiration, such 
as a rare poetic fancy, great depth of feeling, and a language 
possessing “charm of nature, simplicity, and unsought vigour ;” 
such a verdict is of course only literary, but it indicates what 
must have struck a sympathic chord in the breast of the English 
disciple of Behmen. An enumeration of the German philo- 
sophers and new-lights in religious matters who shared the 
ardent admiration and discipleship of William Law would 
scarcely add much credit to his orthodoxy. 

We shall spare our readers’ nerves and temper the trying 
ordeal of having to face, we need not add, see their way through, 
the stupendous and maddening obscurity of the Teutonic Theo- 
sopher's sentences. He can, however, at times be as intelligible 
in style as he is rich and choice in poetic illustration. We have 
said that the marks of this natural gift allied to a strong 
devotional feeling, may have first excited in Law the desire 
to study him further; and the secret spring which possibly 
stirred the like sympathy was the absence of all human 
learning in one so ignobly born as Behmen. Law = was 
delighted to think of him as being “as mean and illiterate 
as any one that our Lord called to be an Apostle,’ so much 
the better fitted was he, in the estimation of his disciple, to 
be an instrument of Divine direction, having no ability to 
think, speak, or write anything but what sprang up in him or 
came upon him independently of himself, “as a shower of rain 
falls here or there independently of the place where it falls.” 
All this is of course very painful to read, as it is also to know 
how much Law based on this opinion a most extravagant con- 
viction that his master had “the mystery of all that was old 
and new both in religion and nature ofened in him,” and that 
“his works came immediately from God,” he himself having 
been a very especial “instrument of God,” sent with authority 
second only to that of the Apostles and Prophets, and other 
extraordinary messengers from Heaven. But the lesson which 
jt conveys is most useful to all, and to none should it speak 
more loudly than to Law’s Protestant biographer. The lesson 
is this, that even the man of genius and brilliant intellect, full 
of vigour and energy of character, highly educated and of 
refined mind, having strong views of his own, with no lack 
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of independence in thought and action, able and willing from 
early life to direct and influence others, such « man, if he be 
at the same time humble-minded and thoroughly in earnest, 
feels and acknowledges his need of an external guide to lean 
on, an authority which he can reverence and look upto. And 
if he cannot find, or will not even seek, such help in the alone 
strong and safe guidance of the Church, he will follow the 
natural bent of his own mind and according to its feeble light 
intrust himself to teachers who only lead him more and more 
astray. 

In a very interesting chapter, headed “General Remarks on 
Mysticism,” the writer of this life discusses the merits of a 
modified mysticism, and the little favour with which it has 
been regarded amongst a people so religious as the English. 
After professing a deep but not indiscriminate admiration for 
the character and writings of many of the mystics, he instances, 
as particularly deserving of praise, “their ardent piety, their 
intense realization of the Divine Presence, their spiritual minded- 
ness, their unselfishness, their humility, their calm and serene 
faith, the refinement, nay, the poetry of their style and matter, 
their elevating view of the heavenly meaning of outward nature, 
their cultivation of the inner life—the ‘life that is hid with 
Christ in God.’” The Catholic detects at once in these points 
the exact aim and tendency of the whole external system and 
interior spirituality of the Church. And just as Protestants find 
a new interest in reading glowing descriptions of some bad 
imitation of Catholic services in a High Ritualistic Church, 
without caring to know that far better might have been seen 
any Sunday in our cathedrals and larger churches, at home or 
abroad, so’ Mr. Overton prefers to praise under the term of 
mysticism, graces and virtues which have their only true motive 
and source in the supernatural life of the Church. But why has 
William Law had so few followers in England? Instead of 
finding one chief reason in the fact that the great bulk of his 
fellow-countrymen neither have nor wish to have any practical 
acquaintance With interior asceticism or the supernatural life, 
our author attributes to Englishmen the following motives, about 
which we feel ourselves very sceptical. Mysticism is accused 
of a fault most odious to the English mind, of leading men to 
neglect active duties and good works. He, however, rebuts this 
charge by examples drawn from the active labours and charities 
of St. Bernard, Fenelon, Tauler, Madame Guyon, and of Law 
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himself. In the next place, mysticism is charged with a ten- 
dency to make men think lightly of the outward ordinances 
of religion. From this charge our author feels it less easy to 
vindicate the mysticism even of William Law, but he cannot 
pretend to find this fault with the asceticism of the mystic 
writers of the Catholic Church. If it was the result of 
Behmen’s teaching that his followers, as Ewald relates, “attended 
no church, took no part in the Lord’s Supper, but edified them- 
selves every Sunday and feast day with Behmen’s writings,” 
then Law followed a sounder course, as we are reminded by his 
teaching as to the Real Presence; though elsewhere his words 
bear a doubtful meaning, yet they still admit of a Catholic inter- 
pretation, in the truest and most spiritual sense. It is said that 
mysticism disqualifies the mind from grasping fully the mystery 
of the Incarnation, and indeed saps the foundation of all dog- 
matic theology, for it addresses itself to the feelings and not 
to the reason. The extravagant mysticism of Behmen and 
others undoubtedly did this, and thus helped on the movement of 
the “Reformation.” But it must be self-evident, even to Mr. 
Overton, that such mysticism as this has no rest for its foot 
in the true asceticism of the Church, though converts are often 
most absurdly accused of having been guided rather by feeling 
than by reason. 

Mystics are, as we grant, unjustly reproached with looking 
out for external visions, but it betrays ignorance of the nature 
of the visions of the saints, to call St. Teresa visionary in this 
sense, in as much as such visions come from the direct, unsolicited 
action of God in the soul. Mr. Overton exonerates mystics of 
extreme views from spiritual pride, we do not agree with him in 
this. Free they doubtless may have been from conscious pride 
or petty acts of vanity and self-conceit, but the whole attitude 
assumed by such men is one of proud egotism and independence 
in the face of a Divinely-appointed external rule and authority. 
We could not be expected to be entirely at one with our author 
on the last extravagance which he finds in mysticism, that it uses 
“too familiar, not to say improper, expressions to describe the 
relation between Christ and the Christian.” As mysticism in its 
truest and widest sense is the fruit of a natural longing and 
endeavour of the soul to form for itself a system of intimate 
union with God, it may occasionally combine much that is true 
with a good deal that is fanciful and extravagant. That there 
is a beautiful analogy between the earthly and the heavenly our 
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author freely grants, but in restricting the spiritual union of our 
souls with Christ under the term of the bride to the Church 
collectively, and not conceding it to the individual Christian, he 
betrays how much he would resent that close personal union 
with Christ which expresses itself in all the fervour, sighs; and 
endearments of a holy familiarity. The refined taste of Law 
preserved him from the excess or irreverence which comes 
from a highly wrought imagination rather than from the pure 
and spiritual devotion of the soul. In conclusion we give the 
words of Mr. Overton’s summing up: “It appears to me that 
William Law, though he has escaped many of the snares to 
which mysticism is exposed, has, to some little extent, laid 
himself open to the charges which were only too freely brought 
against his system.” And elsewhere he gives his opinion, “that 
Law did not, in any period of his career, sympathize with the 
peculiar sentiments of any section of the (so-called) Methodists. 
In modern language, there was always much of the High 
Churchman about him, and not a little of the Broad Church- 
man, but nothing at all of the Low Churchman.” Mr. Lecky 
called his opinions “of a High Church type, much tinctured 
with asceticism, and latterly with mysticism.” Mr. Gladstone, in 
the British Quarterly Review, says: “Law’s successors were Hook 
and Keble.” Mr. Law himself, long after he became a mystic, 
thus defined his own position: “Doctrines of religion I have 
none, but what the Scriptures and the first-rate saints of the 
Church are my vouchers for.” 

And now it is full time for us to show what our own verdict 
is to be. No one can read half of what Law wrote, even in the 
most pronounced phase of his mysticism, without seeing what 
an immense amount of Catholic instinct and feeling there was 
in him, and how painfully conscious he was of the want of that 
deep spiritual insight into truth, that intimate, loving, habitual 
union with God through His Incarnate Son, and through the 
graces of the sacraments which the Catholic Church alone could 
have given him. His feet indeed strayed far from the path that 
leads to the Church, and he mixed up strange and exaggerated 
errors along with his partial possession of the truth. Still it was 
no substitution of feeling for faith, nor any proud independence 
of mind which made him exclaim that he was a man of no 
doctrines ; as little as it was vagueness of aim or indifference 
to error which made him look in some sense like a Broad 
Churchman. Had he possessed the advantages which of recent 
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years have brought earnest minds face to face with the claims 
and true character of the Church, or had he not been content 
to take at second hand his conscientious convictions of the 
superstition, tyrannical vindictiveness, and hindrances to true 
piety in the Catholic system, we feel sure he would not have 
chosen Behmen for his Church, and would not have fallen into 
his foolish mysticism. Moreover, once a Catholic, he would 
have been as staunch in his fidelity to the Church, as he was in 
his reverence for the mysteries of Inspiration, of the Incarnation, 
and of the Real Presence. Well then may we hope, that he who 
had so much of heavenly virtue in his soul, yet was so uncon- 
scious of the claims of the Church upon him, may long ere this 
have forgotten all that was visionary and unreal in his past life 
on earth in the fulness and clearness of the beatific vision and 
union with God. Such was the hope and aspiration of his last 
words, scarcely dry on the paper before he had breathed his 
last: “The inward work of God in the soul, and the inward 
work of the soul in God. This is that mystic religion which, 
though it has nothing in it but that same Spirit, that same 
Truth, and that same Life, which always was, and always must 
be, the religion of all God’s holy angels and saints in Heaven, 
is by the wisdom of this world accounted to be madness... . 
All that Christ was, did, suffered, dying in the flesh, and 
ascending into Heaven, was for this sole end: to proclaim for 
all His followers a new Birth, new Life, and new Light, in and 
by the Spirit of God restored to them, and living in them, as 
their Support, Comforter, and Guide into all truth. And this 
was His, ‘Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 


the world.’” 
J. G. MACLEOD. 
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IT is a sad sight for Catholics safe within the pale of the Church 
of Christ to witness the bewildering confusion which pervades 
the minds of those who have no other guide than their own 
private judgment. How are they to find their way through the 
intricate difficulties concerning faith and morals which beset 
them on every side? No man can pass through life without 
from time to time seeing his creed challenged, and perhaps 
ruthlessly branded as the offspring of superstition and ignorance. 
Rejecting all belief in an infallible teacher whose verdict for him 
is a sure rule of faith, the unfortunate Anglican has nothing to 
fall back on but his Bible, which he interprets according to the 
measure of his mental capacity, or on his own still more 
certainly unfortunate interpretation of the Fathers and of 
the history of the Church. What wonder if a hundred incon- 
venient questions will crop up, for the settlement of which a 
sure and authoritative guide is required! It is just what might 
be expected from one ignorant of the art of swimming, who 
should venture to strike out into deep water. He is floundering 
out of his depth, though he is scarce a few yards from the shore. 

Such a sight can but excite feelings of compassion for our 
misguided countrymen, who err more through ignorance than 
through malice. But what are we to think of such men as 
Dr. Littledale, who to further their ends do not hesitate to 
string together a catalogue of misquotations, distorted passages, 
and erroneous statements ? 

What are we to say of charges circulated among thousands 
who are unable to investigate their truth for themselves, but are 
fain to suppose that the position of those who make them is a 
warrant for their accuracy? They have a right to take for 
granted that painstaking examination into facts and principles 
has preceded the verdict which affects so nearly the interests of 


the reader. 
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But we will confine ourselves to the matter before us, and 
will ask Dr. Littledale whether, before putting pen to paper, he 
has ever read any Catholic book on the subject matter? Has 
he at least asked any Catholic theologian for the solution 
of his difficulties? Has he done his best to ascertain the true 
state of things from the Catholic point of view? Dr. Littledale 
must stand or fall to his Lord according to the answer he can 
give to this question. 

One thing is however certain, that he has laid himself open 
to the charge of ignorance of the subject he has wished to treat. 
The extent of his confusion as to what is meant by the term 
Divine Law may be gathered from the syllogism he presents us 
with, as a triumphant proof that the Catholic Church errs in 
granting dispensations. Either marriages within the prohibited 
degrees are permissible by God’s law or not. If permissible and 
expedient, the Roman Church has no right to set up toll-bars 
and block the way against those who desire to contract them, 
unless they undertake an expensive process meant to bring gain 
into the coffers of the Datary. 

We will say nothing for the moment as to the expediency of 
granting dispensations, or of the ungracious supposition as to the 
object the Catholic Church has before her in creating impedi- 
ments. Either Dr. Littledale has been culpably negligent in the 
use of the term Divine law, allowing his readers to suppose that 
marriage within certain degrees is forbidden, as repugnant to 
natural law (which is often used synonymously for Divine law), 
or he himself is ignorant of the wide difference between Divine 
law and natural law. We see no other logical conclusion. Our 
remarks shall have no wider scope than to set before the reader 
a sufficient exposition, as we hope, of the true state of the 
question. For a fuller treatment of the subject we must refer 
him to works which deal on it er professo. 

We begin by laying down in as few words as possible the 
sharp distinction which marks off natural law from Divine law 
in the sense of positive law. 

Natural law expresses the relation which man’s intellect 
perceives as necessarily existing between God and His creature. 
God was free to create His creature. He might have remained 
alone, contemplating and loving Himself. For as from all 
eternity He saw and comprehended all the perfections of His 
Divinity, He loved Himself of necessity with an infinite love 
and delighted in Himself with infinite joy. 
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But this Infinite Goodness would have intelligent creatures 
who should know Him and love Him and enjoy Him. He 
decreed to make man, and man was made. God was free to 
create His creature, but from the moment He called him into 
existence, there sprang up simultaneously certain necessary 
relations between himself and his Creator. As between a 
father and a son there exist certain necessary relations, a 
certain dependency, certain duties, which are inseparably 
bound up with the idea of paternity, so it is with God and His 
creature. The creature cannot be dispensed from bearing certain 
relations to his Creator, and these relations involve subjection 
and dependency, and consequently certain duties to be fulfilled. 
Hence, for instance, idolatry and blasphemy, as acts which are 
incompatible with due subjection to God, can in no circum- 
stances be permitted. God Himself cannot dispense His 
creature from the observance of those precepts which have 
their sanction, not from His enactment, but from the intrinsic 
relations subsisting between God and His creature. 

If, then, an action be such that no change or variation of 
circumstances can make it justifiable, of such an action we say 
that it is essentially immoral. If, on the contrary, certain 
circumstances can alter its nature, so that the action is no 
longer in contradiction with the necessary relations between 
God and His creature, it ceases to be immoral. There are 
certain actions, as we have seen, which can never be reduced 
to this second category, while others are totally changed by 
force of the circumstances under which they are performed. An 
example will show what is meant. To usurp the supreme 
dominion of God by depriving a man of his life, is to stand 
convicted of a criminal act. But self-defence, even entailing the 
death of the assailant, is not forbidden, because the light of 
reason shows us, in these circumstances we may count on God’s 
“implicit” consent to our act, and it ceases to be at variance 
with our just obligations towards our neighbour. 

So, too, we may have ,God’s “explicit” approval or express 
command to perform some action which without such sanction 
would be gravely wrong. The Patriarch Abraham, having 
received God’s commands to immolate his son, did not hesitate 
to obey, for he knew full well that God had the supreme right 
over his son, and could therefore deprive him of life either by 
striking him dead Himself, or by using the instrumentality of 
whomsoever He chose to appoint to execute His commands. Yet 
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if Abraham had dared to lay violent hands on his son without 
having received God’s orders to do so, he would have been 
guilty of the heinous crime of murdering hisown son. He could 
not have pointed to circumstances making the action lawful, as 
would have been the case if his own life had been in jeopardy 
through the evil intentions of his son. 

The reader will now understand that there are certain actions 
which do not admit of dispensations, while others do not require 
dispensations when attendant circumstances render them lawful. 
Wittingly or unwittingly Dr. Littledale, by using the term Divine 
law, without further explanation, has exposed his reader to the 
misconception that marriages within the degrees mentioned in 
Leviticus are repugnant to the Divine law, taken as synonymous 
with natural law. If Dr. Littledale so uses the term Divine law, 
doubtless he is bringing a serious charge against the Catholic 
Church. We shall however presently show that the marriage 
prohibitions contained in Leviticus, with one or possibly two 
exceptions, do not form part of the natural law; but for the 
moment we pass on to the other sense in which the term Divine 
law is commonly used, and the reader will see that it was simply 
by virtue of Divine law as synonymous with positive law that 
these marriages were forbidden. 

Divine law used in this second sense signifies not that 
which is prescribed by the unchangeable dictates of reason, 
or flows of necessity from the same, as a logical application, 
but an addition, which an authority extrinsic to ourselves has 
chosen to impose upon us. Thus, for instance, if the obliga- 
tion were laid upon us of giving an alms on a certain day of 
the week, we should call this a precept in no way prescribed by 
Divine law, as synonymous with natural law, but it would be 
an additional law imposed on us by Him Who has supreme 
power over our liberty and goods, and Who without the slightest 
injustice can dispose of all we have and are. Here is a case 
differing from those we have examined before. Not to comply 
with the requirements of this precept is to be guilty of an act 
of disobedience to our Supreme Master, though natural law has 
not laid this obligation upon us of giving an alms on a certain 
day of the week. 

But the question may be asked, is it ever lawful to depart from 
the observance of a precept of positive law? To this we answer 
that it may happen that though the law is binding on those 
who come under it, not every one does in fact come under it. 
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For instance, a man in great poverty, or one who could find 
no object on whom to bestow his charity, would be zfso facto 
exempted from the requirements of the law, without the need 
of a dispensation. But if God forgave a wealthy man the 
obligation of relieving the poor on the stated day of the week, 
He would be said to have granted him a dispensation. For, 
of course, God, if He wishes, can free His creature from a duty 
which has its force solely from His Divine will. 

We may now go on to the next question, whether it be true 
that Jewish marriages within certain degrees were forbidden by 
virtue of natural law or by positive law? We begin by observing 
that in the case of some of the precepts of the law as given 
to Moses, the Divine prohibition or command is superadded 
to the precept of nature, which would not lose its force, as we 
have already seen, on the withdrawal of the Divine ordinance. 
Take, for instance, God’s command that none other but Himself 
was to be adored as God. Even had God’s command not gone 
forth from Mount Sinai amid thunder and lightning, the Jews, 
as every other human creature, would have had to abstain from 
what is forbidden by the natural dictates of reason. On the 
other hand, a large proportion of the precepts of the Old Law 
were simply binding because of God’s positive command. This 
is so obvious that it will be sufficient if we say that the 
Leviticus and the Book of Deuteronomy teem with examples 
of actions which do not come under the province of natural 
law. This is undeniable in the case of the ceremonial laws in 
their division into sacrifices, sacraments, and sacred customs. 

Again, we may omit for brevity’ sake much that might be 
said respecting the judicial law in its several bearings on the 
relations and duties of Jewish rulers towards their subjects— 
regulations affecting the welfare of the people, the manner they 
were to deal with other nations, finally legislation regarding the 
domestic affairs of each individual Jew. 

We now come to the Jewish moral law. This is the question 
on which the solution to Dr. Littledale’s difficulties must depend. 
Now it is a rule laid down by logicians that a general proposi- 
tion holds good in all cases unless a particular proposition 
interposes to modify or restrict its force in certain limits. Dr. 
Littledale is fond of giving what he calls parallel cases, cases 
that is in which he thinks that he hits off the absurdity of some 
doctrine which he is contesting. We shall in our turn suppose 
as a parallel case that of a lawgiver who has come to establish 
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a new code which was to be to the old what, according to the 
mind of St. Paul, the image is to the shadow, if in his pro- 
mulgation of the new code to the people no mention is made of 
any restrictions affecting any single part of the law, it must be 
evident that no one would be justified’ in excepting from abro- 
gation any portion of the outgoing law which it might suit his 
purpose to retain. Now, we have many passages in Scripture 
expressly recording that the Old Law has been abrogated by 
the New Law, and no indication is given us of any exception 
made in the case of the Jewish Moral Code as a whole. This 
is plain, from the whole drift of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, 
wherein he shows that the Old Law has given place'to the New. 
We shall quote a passage or two, although a careful perusal of 
the entire Epistle would be desirable if space allowed. In 
chapter vii. verse 12 we read: “ For the priesthood being trans- 
lated, it is necessary that a translation be made also of the law.” 
Now, if the Old Law has been translated, and not into 
Paganism, then it has been translated into the New Law. Again, 
verse 18: “There is verily an abrogation of the former com- 
mandment for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof,” where 
by the words former commandment is meant the Old Law. 
So again in the Epistle to the Ephesians, chapter ii. verse 15: 
“ Abolishing the law of commandments in decrees ;” and in the 
Epistle to the Romans, chapter vii.: “Therefore you also are: 
dead to the law through the Body of Christ.” Finally, writing 
to the Galatians, chapter iii, St. Paul says : “Wherefore was the 
law our pedagogue in Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith,” (2.2, the law of the Gospel) “but after the faith is come 
we are no longer under the pedagogue.” These and similar 
texts prove undoubtedly the abrogation of the Old Law. Ex- 
ceptions have to be proved, and it is for Dr. Littledale to show 
that the Moral Code in its entirety has been excepted from 
abrogation. 

An objection may here arise. If it be true that the Moral 
Code of the Old Law has ceased to bind Christians under the 
New, how comes it that even after the death of our Blessed 
Lord, we find Holy Writ enjoining the observance of precepts 
that are undoubtedly of that Old Law? St. James, chapter ii. 
verse 8, says, “If, then, you fulfil the Royal Law according to 
the Scriptures: thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, you 
do well’ He goes on to say, “If you have respect to persons 
you commit sin, being reproved by the law as transgressors.” 
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Now the Apostle is undoubtedly speaking of the Old Law; 
moreover, his remarks are concerned with the Moral Code. If, 
then, he exhorts the faithful to the observance of the precepts 
of this code some eight-and-twenty years after the death of 
Christ,! surely we may conclude that this part, at least, of the 
law was never abolished. This argument seems to be confirmed 
by the Apostle in verses 10 and 11. Besides, St. Paul, in writing 
to the Romans a few years before the date of St. James’ Epistle, 
says, in chapter xiii. : “He who loves his neighbour has fulfilled 
the law.” 

To this difficulty the answer is not far to seek. Among 
the moral precepts of the Old Law there are many, as we 
have stated in the beginning of this paper, to which the Jews 
would have been bound, even if they had not been commanded 
to observe them by the law of Moses. The cases urged in the 
objection and similar cases deal with precepts of the natural 
law by which the Pagan, the Jew, and the Christian are all 
bound. St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, chap. iii. 
confirms our statement when he says that “the Gentiles who 
have not the law, by the light of nature do those things which 
are of the law.” How could this be except that the Gentiles, 
to whom a written law was unknown, found in the teaching 
of the natural law the same precepts which were embodied 
in some articles at least in the revealed Moral Code? St. James 
speaks in the same sense in chap. ii. 8: “If then you perform 
the Royal Law,” that is, the Old Law, “according to the 
Scriptures: thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, you 
do well.” Then he goes on: “So speak ye, and so do, as 
being to be judged by the law of /derty,” 2.¢., of the law of the 
Gospel ; clearly indicating that whereas the Jew of old stood 
his judgment by the law of Moses, the Christian stands by the 
terms of another law, and not by the terms of the old, except so 
far as these have been adopted in the new. Hence, from the 
fact of Christians being exhorted to the observance of some 
things that were in fact part of the old code, nothing can be 
gathered that militates against our argument. We maintain 
that all the precepts of the Old Law which, independently of 
positive law, bound by virtue of the natural law, are obligatory 
on Christians of the present day as they were on the Jews and 
the Gentiles who lived before the coming of Christ. Such 


2 It does not affect the question in dispute, whether the Old Law ceased to exist 
before or after the death of Christ, and if after, how long after. 
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precepts, then, are binding now as they bound before, but in 
virtue of another sanction. Of old they bound by virtue of 
the natural law, with the additional sanction of the positive 
law delivered by Moses. Now they bind by virtue indeed of 
natural law, but with the additional force they derive from 
being proposed to our observance by a fresh Divine or ecclesi- 
astical proposition. 

We may now fairly ask Dr. Littledale what are his grounds 
for supposing that the marriage regulations rather than other 
portions of the Moral Code drew their force from the natural 
law? It is sufficient that we have shown that the law is general. 
It is for Dr. Littledale to prove that there are valid grounds 
for limiting the general proposition by virtue of particular 
conclusions. We think that this will be readily admitted by 
any one whose mind is not singularly warped by prejudice. 
We might here bring our remarks to a close, but it may perhaps 
be well to adduce some other points in confirmation of our 
conclusions. If the Jewish laws regulating marriages are of 
natural law and therefore binding on every one and always, 
how comes it, we may fairly ask, that no Christian community 
obeys the precept in Deut. xxv. 5, where under severe penalties 
the marriage of a sister-in-law is enjoined on the brother of 
one who has left his widow childless. “If he will not take 
his brother’s wife, who by law belongeth to him, the woman shall 
go to the gate of the city, and call upon the ancients and say : 
My husband’s brother refuseth to raise up his brother’s name 
in Israel: and will not take me to wife. And they shall cause 
him to be sent for forthwith, and shall ask him. If he answer: 
I will not take her to wife: the woman shall come to him 
before the ancients; and shall take off his shoe from off his 
foot, and spit in his face, and say: So shall it be done to the 
man that will not build up his brother’s house. And his name 
shall be called in Israel, the house of the unshod.” Confir- 
mation of the same may be found in the argument used by 
Noemi to induce her daughters-in-law, Orpha and Ruth, to 
return to their homes. She warns them she is too old to have 
any more children who could make them husbands. Hence we 
see that marriage between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law 
were considered not only lawful, but were enforced under the 
Old Dispensation. 

Again, looking at this matter from another point of view, 
we may justly ask, if we are to restrict the degrees within 
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which it is not lawful to marry simply to those mentioned in 
the Old Law, upon what authority is a man forbidden to marry 
his niece? It is absurd to argue that because Leviticus forbids 
a nephew to marry his aunt, therefore it is logical to conclude 
that an uncle may not marry his niece. Cardinal Cajetan, 
writing in the beginning of the sixteenth century, says: “To 
the present day it is lawful among Jews to take to wife their 
nieces.” Cornelius 4 Lapide and Lorinus, speaking of their 
time, state that such marriages are of frequent occurrence. 
Finally, when Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi in London, was 
questioned by the Commissioners as to the Jewish traditions 
regarding the laws of marriage, he declared that it was the 
unanimous view of rabbis and Jewish commentators, from the 
days of Philo down to our own day, that the marriage of a 
deceased wife’s sister was lawful, and he added that they are 
common to the present day, where they are not forbidden by 
the laws of the land—and that they were frequent in England 
down to the passing of the 5th and 6th William the Fourth. 
Surely, then, it is foolish to maintain that it is according 
to the Jewish law that Christian marriages are regulated. Now 
if from the earliest times Christians have considered as for- 
bidden marriages within certain degrees (which degrees are not 
unlawful in virtue of natural law or of the Jewish law’), this 
veto must have come either from Christ’s express command 
or from ecclesiastical legislation. We hardly suppose that 
Dr. Littledale can hope to show that the New Revelation made 
by Christ our Lord contained a new and distinct code of 
marriage laws in any way minute or complete in such details 
as those with which the dispensations in question are concerned. 
The New Testament contains indeed some laws on the subject 
of marriage, but they deal only with the fundamental conditions 
of Christian marriage. Nowhere does Christ in what has been 
left written in the New Testament carry out His instructions 
to the definiteness and minuteness with which the Church has 
dealt with the matter. The legislation on this point is then 
of another origin. It has come from that authority to bind 
and loose which Christ has left to His Church. Further, if, 
as will elsewhere be proved, the Roman Pontiff be Christ’s Vicar 
on earth, with plenary power for the government of the Church, 


? We exclude of course marriage in the first degree direct or collateral. Both of 
them are forbidden by positive Divine law, but probably only the former by the 
natural law. 
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we may justly argue that he is competent to dispense in 
ecclesiastical law, the authority of which is derived from his 
own sanction. 

That the Popes have claimed and exercised this right is an 
historical fact which cannot be questioned.’ If, then, Dr. Little- 
dale considers such claims and exercise on the part of the Popes 
as proving that the Roman See has erred in matters of faith or 
morals, we can only recommend him to study the doctrine of 
the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. But he cannot reproach 
the Catholic Church with acting in an arbitrary manner ; for 
she teaches that the Popes are the representatives of Christ on 
earth, with authority to govern His Kingdom, and with the 
promise of Infallibility. Hence it follows as a natural con- 
clusion that they may regulate the conditions of Christian 
marriage. 

We have cleared the way to consider Dr. Littledale’s 
dilemma ; either, he says, these marriages are permissible by 
God’s law and expedient, or they are not. If they are permis- 
sible and expedient, then the Catholic Church should put no 
obstacle in the way of them; if they are not lawful and expe- 
dient, the Catholic Church should under no circumstances allow 
them. First, then, as to the lawfulness of these marriages, we 
have proved that they are not forbidden by God’s law, whether 
natural or positive, but merely by ecclesiastical authority dele- 
gated by God. 

A word on the question of expediency. It is surely the part 
of the wise ruler to discourage what, if practised without 
restraints, might cause injury to those whose interests are con- 
fided to his care ; but where cases occur in which good reasons 
suggest the advisability of departing from general laws, no one 
is foolish enough to blame him for this departure, as though he 
were inconsistent. So it stands as regards the Church’s veto on 
marriages within certain degrees. There are many and various 
reasons, connected with the good of the families themselves, 
which, especially under particular circumstances, may be 
fairly adduced against unlimited liberty as to such marriages. 
These objections may cease to be so under special circum- 
stances, and why may not the Church step in when these 
special circumstances arise, to relax a provision which then 
becomes simply hurtful? 


3 Cf. Peace through the Truth, Second Series (Father Harper) pp. 460—535; and 
Perrone, De Matrimonio Christiano, vol, ii. 
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We may seek a parallel in the procedure of our law courts, 
where, though according to the letter of the law a man may be 
convicted of a crime which constitutes, for instance, a case of 
high treason or murder, he is recommended for royal pardon— 
and why? Because, from the circumstances, it is thought that 
more harm than good would be done by judging him according 
to the letter of the law. 

Analogously, then, the Church may grant a dispensation in 
marriages within certain degrees of consanguinity or affinity in 
view of peculiar circumstances. Such would be the difficulty in 
a small place of making a suitable match outside of one’s con- 
nections, especially if circumstances of dower, or age, came in to 
increase the difficulty. So, too, an exception would be made 
for a widow left in indigence, or without means to bring up her 
children. Briefly, whenever such marriages are judged likely to 
benefit religion, and harm would follow from their prohibition. 

It cannot be said that the Church has acted at random in 
imposing these restrictions, for to take away the impediments 
forbidding marriages between near relations, would be to bring 
suspicion and distrust on the abode where peace and purest love 
ought to reign supreme. How many restraints would have to 
be introduced into every household, fettering the happy liberty 
of its inmates. Nor does what we here say refer only to the 
nearer degrees of kindred. The family circle is often brightened 
by the presence of a nephew or niece, uncle or aunt ; but how 
would the aspect of things be changed if the pure delights of 
natural affections might at any time pass into sentiments, 
however good of themselves, of a very different kind. A variety 
of circumstances may bring together different members of a 
family, and it is not feared that from such intercourse might 
follow disturbance of the family peace; but take away the 
restraints on intermarriage and the freedom of the family circle 
would be destroyed. It is to prevent so great an evil as this 
that the Church’s restrictions on marriage law include degrees of 
consanguinity and affinity, thereby giving proof of that Divine 
wisdom with which she has been endued from on high, 
for the good of those committed to her charge. 

Even if particular examples can be adduced where Popes 
have been too easy in granting similar dispensations, this does 
not prove that dispensations should not be granted with cause. 
It is quite possible that during the many ages for which the 
Church has existed, some Popes may have been misinformed as 
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to the grounds on which a dispensation was claimed. If so, 
they erred not by the claim of power to dispense, but by the 
exercise of that power on an improper occasion. 

Dr. Littledale concludes this part of his subject by putting 
his readers in possession of the true reason why the Catholic 
Church maintains this system of dispensations at the present 
day. “Bishops in their dioceses are the ordinary ministers 
through whom such dispensations as are gratis are issued. 
Their faculties for doing this last only five years, and have to be 
periodically renewed. By depriving any bishop of this power, 
all the laity of his diocese are roused against him, because they 
are prevented from contracting marriages, and all the clergy too, 
because they lose the bridal fees, and accordingly his submission 
to Rome in any emergency can be secured by a turn of the 
screw.” 

It is difficult to forbear smiling at Dr. Littledale’s spectre 
of the whole adult population in rebellion, besieging the epis- 
copal palace because they are not allowed to contract marriages 
with their relations, and the clergy distracted because they are 
defrauded of their bridal fees. It does not seem to strike 
Dr. Littledale that this general rush to marry their relatives 
is a contingency which is scarcely likely to happen except in 
fairy tales. It is true that bishops in missionary countries have 
powers of dispensing granted to them for five years at a time, 
and that they use their powers gratis ; but the dispensations for 
impediments not contained in these are also obtained by them 
gratis from the Propaganda. All bishops in Catholic countries 
have not these powers, and applications to the Dataria, for 
which fees are charged, are forwarded to Rome by the Bishop or 
his Vicar-General. Dispensations from the Penztenzieria, which 
are given gratis, may or may not be applied for through the 
bishop ; and these are not only dispensations in impediments 
that are known only to the parties and their confessor, but 
those also which are sued for zz forma pauperum, by persons 
who are unable to pay ordinary fees. We say this, because 
Dr. Littledale’s words convey the false notion, that it is only 
when a dispensation is to be granted gratis, they may be pro- 
cured through the medium of a bishop empowered so to act for 
the term of five years. 

Finally, we must complain of our opponent’s want of honesty 
in quoting the name of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia and 
Prato, as weighty to prove that to grant marriage dispensations 
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is to carry on “a shameful traffic.” Is it honest to bring forward 
the words of a Jansenist as an evidence of what a good Catholic 
bishop thinks of marriage dispensations ? 

Why not openly have the Protestant names of Calvin or 
Luther? Dr. Littledale’s readers will come to think that he is 
reckless as to the means he makes use of so long as he can 
induce his co-religionists to believe that the Catholic Church is a 
Babylon of iniquity. Luther, in truth, denounces the right of 
the Popes to create impediments in language displaying the 
bitter animosity to the Catholic Church which breathes in every 
page of the P/ain Reasons. He maintains (as does Dr. Littledale, 
so far as we are able to gather) that the marriage precepts 
contained in Leviticus are the only impediments which are 
binding on Christians. Yet he does not hesitate to write as 
follows in his Sermon on Moses: “I would rather never preach 
at all than propose anything from the teachings of Moses. If I 
accept his teachings in one article, I must do so in the whole of 
the ceremonial law. We will not admit Moses, for he is dead, 
and his sway is ended. The foolish suffer themselves to be led 
to Moses as swine to the stye. Moses’ teaching has nothing to 
do with Christian or Pagan, but only with the Jews,” &c. What 
are we to say of such strange inconsistency ? 

Dr. Littledale shows himself equally illogical, for he holds 
unlawful marriages within certain degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity to be not binding, as we have proved already, by either 
natural or positive law. Whence, therefore, do they derive their 
authority? Ecclesiastical authority, which adopted the greater 
part of the Jewish laws regulating marriage, and in succeeding 
ages added on to its list fresh impediments, is in Dr. Littledale’s 
eyes but an usurpation of a power which belongs to God alone. 
There is but one logical conclusion from what we have been 
saying, however loath Dr. Littledale may be to acknowledge it. 
Marriage impediments can be nothing more than civil enact- 
ments, and yet, by some strange anomaly, the State may not 
dispense its subjects from obligations, though these are the 


creations of its own free will. 
VINCENT HORNYOLD. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE COURT AND THE PLAYERS. 


THE Plague and the Great Fire of London, which raged during 
the years 1665 and 1666, were a serious interruption to the 
dramatic amusements of the City—though as a moral warning 
they seem not to have had any effect. We indeed hear of 
“Fast days for the Fire” and such official acts; also of 
“the continued viciousness of the Court,” and the contempt 
into which the King was falling. “The Court is all full of 
vests, only my Lord St. Albans’ not pinked, but plain black ; 
and they say the King says the pinking upon whites makes 
them look too much like magpyes, and therefore hath bespoke 
one of plain velvet.” The ladies were meditating wearing “short 
coats above their ankles,” and while ruined streets and the dedris 
of blown-up houses were still smoking, the courtiers were eagerly 
looking forward to the opening of the playhouses! The opening 
nights were fixed for the last week in November, 1666, But 
even then public decency was a little revolted, and Mr. Pepys 
was “in mighty pain” as he sat looking on at The Maid’s 
Tragedy, and kept his cloak about his face for fear he should 
be recognized. Theatrical business had, however, suffered a 
shock, and Mr. Killigrew confessed that his audiences were not 
half what they used to be before the Fire. He could favourably 
appeal to the excellent reforms he had introduced, and though 
the house had only been open some three years, might point 
with pride to the contrast his theatre offered to the arrangements 
of the old days. As he told Mr. Pepys at a musical party 
one night, the stage was now “by his pains a thousand 
times better and more glorious than ever heretofore. Now wax 
candles, and many of them; then not above 3 lb. of tallow: 
now all things civil, no rudeness anywhere ; then, as in a bear- 
garden: then two or three fiddlers, now nine or ten of the best: 
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then nothing but rushes upon the ground, and everything else 
mean; now all otherwise: then the Queen seldom and the 
King never would come; now, not the King only, but all civil 
people do think they may come as well as any.” 

It is not a little difficult to define the position of the actors 
and actresses at this time. The mere element of character may 
be left out of consideration; for there were but a few shreds 
left to divide among the ladies and gentlemen that frequented 
the Court. The want of it, therefore, could hardly be made a 
reproach. We find actors and actresses at parties of persons 
with some pretence to respectability, or who, at least, were 
not afflicted as belonging to the free livers. The men were 
the companions of the courtiers, and conducted themselves 
with a riotous insolence ; and yet it is plain that this was only 
the tolerance of conviviality, and that the superior caste was 
ready at any moment with haughty insolence to make them 
know their place. One of the first theatrical scandals after 
the Fire, which illustrated this relation, was the escapade of 
Lacy, a player of Irish characters—Teague—and of comic parts 
that depended on mimicry. A new play by Mr. Howard, 
brother of Sir Robert, and entitled 7he Change of Crowns, on 
April 15th, had excited an extraordinary interest, probably 
from anticipation of what was to take place. People of con- 
sideration had to stand during the performance, while crowds 
were turned away from the doors. The King with all the 
Court were in the boxes. It proved a most amusing perform- 
ance, and was enjoyed heartily by all; for, to the astonishment 
of the audience, Lacy, who played a country gentleman coming 
to Court for the first time and finding fault with all he saw, 
threw such meaning and personality into his part, that the 
application could not be mistaken. No better proof could be 
given of the insolence of the petted actors and of the contempt 
they felt for those that petted them. The King was furious 
at the insult. The offending actor was at once taken into 
custody, and the plays stopped. Major Mohun went in the 
name of the company to the King, and begged for remission, 
which was granted ; but the resumption of the scurrilous play 
was forbidden. The actor was released, and coming to the 
theatre, made the author, Ned Howard, “fool of the play.” 
Mr. Pepys will tell the rest of the story. “He congratulated 
him on his release; Lacy cursed him as that it was the 
fault of his nonsensical play that was the cause of his ill-usage. 
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Mr. Howard did give him some reply: to which Lacy answered 
him, that he was more a fool than a poet; upon which Howard 
did give him a blow on the face with his glove ; on which Lacy, 
having a cane in his hand, did give him a blow over the pate. 
Here Rolt and others that discoursed of it in the pit this 
afternoon, did wonder that Howard did not run him through, 
he being too mean a fellow to fight with. But Howard did 
not do anything but complain to the King of it; so the whole 
house is silenced: and the gentry seem to rejoice much at it, 
the house being become too insolent.” Everything in this scene 
is characteristic—the brutal insolence of the player, the wonder 
of the fine gentlemen that he was not run through the body, and 
the mean tolerance of the “fool of the play.” The result, as 
we learn, was that the house was once more shut up. A few 
weeks later, Lacy was taken ill and lay a-dying, and shocked 
his friends by declining to see an old friend, a bishop, who 
came to give him ghostly comfort. All this shows how the 
taste for personality was gaining ground, and found to be the 
attraction of the playhouse. The intimacy between the Court 
and the players was naturally accountable for this familiarity 
and freedom, which, in its turn, led to a mutual want or respect 
and unseemly quarrels, in which the dignity of the superiors 
suffered. Nor was the King himself, ill respected as he was, 
inclined or able to support his own dignity. Fresh disorderly 
scenes were not wanting to show this. The handsome Kynaston 
was considered to be very like the notorious Sir Charles Sedley ; 
and, as was to be expected, was infinitely flattered by what he 
thought a compliment. He went so far indeed as to “dress at 
him,” as it is called upon the stage, in a suit of richly laced 
clothes precisely the same, and walked in the park to display 
his finery. Instead of treating the matter with contempt or as 
a jest, which a “person of quality” of our day would do, Sir 
Charles took the following mode of showing his resentment. 
He “got a person to accost Kynaston in the park, and salute 
him as the Baronet. Kynaston instantly personated Sir Charles, 
until the stranger, intentionally creating a quarrel, caned him 
severely. In vain the actor protested that he was not the 
person the gentleman took him for: the more he protested, 
the more was he chastised, on the ground of his endeavouring 
to evade punishment by a falsehood. When some of the actor's 
friends afterwards remonstrated with Sedley on his harsh treat- 
ment of an inoffensive man, “Why,” said the Baronet, “the 
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fellow has not suffered half so much in body as I have done 
in reputation : for all the town believes that it was myself that 
was thus publicly disgraced.” 

There is certainly something highly amusing in this scene, 
and it suggests the amiable vanity of Goldsmith. It was not, 
however, to end there. Stung by the insult the actor waited 
his opportunity, and availed himself of the opening which one of 
the abuses of his profession offered. A play called The Heiress 
was brought out in February, 1660, and in this he had a part in 
which he mimicked the bearing and dress of his enemy. This 
pleasantry soon got abroad, and people went the next night of 
performance to enjoy the new entertainment, but found the 
doors closed. It was then known that Mr. Kynaston was lying 
in bed sorely bruised and mauled, having been set on the night 
before by some men in the street and soundly cudgelled. The 
King was very angry when he heard of it, but Sedley coolly 
denied all knowledge of the matter. The play was performed 
the following evening, Feb. 2nd, Beeston reading the part, and 
causing some amusement in the pit by having to use a candle, 
the scene being supposed to be dark. In about a week’s time 
Kynaston was well enough to appear. Neither courtiers nor 
players cared much for the undignified King, as indeed is shown 
by a scene that took place a few days later. When the manager 
of the Royal Theatre jeered at the notorious Rochester before 
the King, he received a box on the ear, “which do give much 
offence to the people here at Court to see how cheap the King 
makes himself, and the more, for that the King hath not only 
passed by the thing and pardoned it to Rochester already, but 
this very morning, the King did publicly walk up and down, 
and Rochester I saw with him as free as ever, to the King’s 
everlasting shame to have so idle a rogue for his companion. 
How Tom Killigrew takes it I do not hear.” That droll person, 
no doubt, had to “stomach ” the affront. 

Indeed at this time the licence of the plays and players 
seemed to be fruitful in confusion. There was Sir W. Coventry, 
a useful officer and good man, to whom the King and his friends 
had taken a dislike, and were determined to get rid of. The 
Duke of Buckingham and Sir R. Howard, taking their cue from 
the Court, were writing a piece in ridicule of this worthy man. 
“They foolishly and sillily bring in two tables like that which 
he hath made with a round hole in the middle in his closet to 
turn himself in; and he is to be in one of them as master, and 
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Sir J. Duncomb in the other, as his man or imitator: and their 
discourse in those tables about the disposing of their books and 
papers very foolish.” Being a gentleman of spirit, he took a 
course which must have surprised the jesters not a little. He 
went straight to Mr. Killigrew, “ being offended with his being 
made so contemptible, as that any should dare to make a 
gentleman a subject for the mirth of the world, and told him 
that he should tell his actors, whoever they were, that did offer 
at anything like representing him, that he would not complain 
to my Lord Chamberlain, which was too weak, nor get him 
beaten, as Sir Charles Sedley is said to have done, dut that he 
would cause his nose to be cut.” Not content with this he sent a 
challenge to one of the would-be authors, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, which soon reached the King’s ears, who was delighted at 
the opening given him, and sent the gentleman to the Tower. 
It is plain that the popular estimate of the Merry Monarch will 
have to be revised, as there is something inconceivably spiteful 
and petty in all his conduct. Here again Tom Killigrew, like 
all jesters, had only to put up with the affront offered to him. 
But the climax was to be reached in the better known business 
of Sir John Coventry, which exhibits the King in an infamously 
degrading light. 

The incident occurred in the month of October in the 
following year, 1670. The members of the House of Commons, 
and indeed all the respectable members of the community, were 
looking on the playhouses, and the disorders which the mixture 
of the players with the courtiers were causing in society. When 
the question of raising money was brought on, it was suggested 
in Committee that, “towards the Supply, every one that resorts 
to any of the playhouses who sits in the box shall pay one 
shilling, every one who sits in the pit shall pay sixpence, and 
every other person threepence.” The House disagreed. The 
motion was opposed by the courtiers, who gave for a reason 
“that the players were the King’s servants, and a part of his 
pleasure.” Sir John Coventry on this rose and made a sarcastic 
comment not very respectful to the King, which being reported 
at Court inflamed the King to fury, and it was determined, we 
are told, “ to set a mark on Sir John, to deter others from taking 
a like liberty in future.” The Duke of Monmouth, and the 
young sparks of the Royal Guard which he commanded, 
particularly resented the Act. The House adjourned till after 
Christmas, and on the very night of the adjournment a party 
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of three officers, with some five-and-twenty men, with Sir 
Thomas Sands and young Mr. O’Brien, Lord Inchiquin’s son, 
dogged Sir John to a tavern in the Haymarket where he took 
supper, and waited patiently up to two in the morning, till he 
was going home. Near Suffolk Street they waylaid him, threw 
him down, and brutally slit his nose to the bone. It was believed 
that these Mohocks meant to cut it off altogether, but they were 
interrupted in this work and made good their escape. When the 
House met again it was in a fury, and stern language was used 
by the constitutional members that recalled the days of Charles 
the First. It was declared that their lives and liberties were 
in peril, that it recalled the days of proscription under Sylla and 
the insolence of Prxtorians. The Court had at first tried to 
carry it with a high hand, and to bring the injured gentleman 
to account for his words. It even released the offenders from 
custody, but on the eve of the assembling of Parliament lost 
heart, and surrendered them to the civil power. The House 
dealt with the affair in the sternest way, and passed an Act for 
the banishment of all such offenders from the kingdom, adding 
the mortifying proviso that the King’s pardon was to be of no 
avail in sheltering them. That the King had a share in 
prompting this outrage there can be little doubt. The Duke 
of York told Burnet that he did all in his power to divert him 
from his intention. To complete the disgraceful character of 
the transaction, it was well known that Monmouth was a 
personal friend of Coventry’s. It is, however, gratifying to 
learn that medical science repaired the injury so skilfully that, 
beyond a scar, the nose showed no signs of the brutal outrage. 
But the transaction was not forgotten, and rhymes and 
scurrilous ballads celebrated the King’s share in the trans- 
action.! 

From all these incidents it is evident that the influence of 
the stage was during this era a powerful element in the 
corruption of society: while under a corrupt King and Court 
the useful powers of the licence lay dormant. The King, 
however, who resented so deeply the sarcasm of a Member of 
Parliament, was quite indifferent to the free and easy rallying of 
his boon companions. Rochester, as we have seen, might take 


1 Thus Andrew Marvell, in his Royal Resolutions : 


If any bold Commoner dare to oppose, 

I'll order my Bravos to cut off his nose. 

I'll wholly abandon all public affairs, 

And pass all my time with Buffoons and Players. 
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such a liberty, while Tom Killigrew the manager might talk 
jestingly of fetching back Old Noll to teach him to govern. 
But the lowest depth was reached when the very comedians of 
his own theatre might venture to ridicule him, and read him a 
lesson as it were to his face. Howard, one of the shareholders, 
wrote a play called Zhe Duke of Lerma, in which the King’s 
dissolute behaviour was held up. The King himself and the 
whole Court was present. Every one in the house saw the 
allusions, and actually expected that it would be stopped before 
the close. But the “Merry Monarch” either affected not to see 
or was probably indifferent. 

Nor should this record of personalities pass over the production 
of that remarkable play, Zhe Rehearsal, of which The Critic is 
a free adaptation, after the principles on which a modern play 
is adapted from the French. This happy piece of ridicule 
was written by a free nobleman of the day. Nothing proves 
so convincingly the truth of the rather conventional praises of 
the witty courtiers of Charles the Second, as this play. It 
were idle to think that any duke of later times could be found 
to make a similar display. In it all those happy hits of 
Sheridan’s at stage customs, which have so often moved 
laughter, are anticipated. It had been ready for repre- 
sentation when the plague came, and it was the happy 
protest of a gay and spirited man against a solemn species 
of entertainment that was beginning to bore all playgoers of 
intelligence and spirit. This was the reign of the tedious long 
drawn out tragedies whose characters were so extravagantly 
heroic as to be out of all nature; and where metaphors were 
so bombastic and far-fetched as to extort laughter rather than 
excite enthusiasm; while it is not without significance that 
when one of the prophets of the school “Nat Lee” became 
insane, his raving speeches differed but little from the high- 
flown bursts of his rational movements.” 

But there was a process of corruption going on, which 
worked in a curious fashion. The writers for the stage had 
the Elizabethan models before them, where there was a certain 
plainness of speech, indecorous in form certainly, but redeemed 
by the truth and magnificence of the grand passions presented. 
The new writers seized on this coarseness which they developed 


2 Thus Lord Orrery in one of his letters writes, ‘‘I have just finished a play in 
the French manner, because I heard the King declare himself more in favour of this 


way of writing than ours.” 
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into grossness, laying aside the elements that had redeemed it. 
From French models they borrowed the academic form and 
tone, with the result of securing stiffness without their grandeur. 
Finally even they dealt with incidents of purely domestic life, 
avoided all that was essential and selected only what was 
ephemeral and without significance, points which characterized 
the pieces by the late Robertson, and for that reason were not 
likely to endure. Yet it must be said that these exaggerated 
flights are more nearly allied to the true theatrical spirit than 
the realism, as it is called, of our day. For all this “fustian ” is 
but a wild exaggeration of poetry, and that refining process 
seeks for all that is noble and elevating in the affairs of life. 

The lively author of the new piece set himself however to 
ridicule the prevailing taste. As it has been justly said, it was 
like Don Quixote, for it can be read and enjoyed, though the 
absurdities described in it have passed away. “For easy wit, 
gay ridicule, strong burlesque, and happy parody, our language 
can boast nothing like it”’* Most of the works of authors of 
the day are burlesqued, but it was believed that the leading 
character of the day was Bayes. His instruction of the troops 
was intended for Dryden. According to another account it was 
Sir R. Howard that was intended; and according to a third 
Sir W. Davenant. A character thus supposed to fit three per- 
sonages must have been rather general in its outline.‘ 

A little incident occurred during the year 1666. Killigrew, 
whose taste for pleasure probably did not leave him much time 
for serious business, while at the same time he found that the 
management of a theatre entailed regular attendance, seems 
to have thought of delegating his authority to his three leading 
players, Lacy, Hart, and Mohun (or Moon, as he still continued 
to be called), by a formal letter of attorney. Of this proceeding 
the players, who were often discontented, made a personal 


3 Davies’ Miscellanies, vol. iii. c. 43. 

* It is curious that the obvious objections to these suggestions should not have 
struck Sir W. Scott and others who have written on the subject. Dryden and 
Howard were both writers for the-establishment at which the piece was produced. 
Davenant had died a year or two before, and though delicacy would not have been 
likely to restrain the jesters of the day, still the point of the satire would have been 
lost. It is stated, however, that Lacy who played the part wore a black patch upon 
his nose, which seemed to point to Davenant’s well known infirmity. I should be 
inclined to think that this was meant as symbolical of what might be incident to a 
playwriter’s or an actor’s life of the day, and to whom threats were constantly sent 
by some noble that ‘‘his nose would te slit.” The Coventry affair already described 
had occurred only the year before. 
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complaint to the Lord Chamberlain, bringing forward also 
other grievances, that he had been despotic, exceeded his 
authority, &c. It was not likely that they would obtain redress 
at Court against his powerful influence ; and they were accord- 
ingly told that Mr; Killigrew had entire authority over them 
by his patent, which he had hitherto used but little; that the 
complaints of his delegating authority to the others were not 
well founded, as he may indeed have granted something of the 
kind to these persons, but that he had recalled it. 

In truth the comic actors of this time had all more or less 
of broad leaven, and seemed to try and eke out their reputation 
by acts of simple and rather coarse buffoonery. It may be 
presumed that their acting was much set off with what is 
vulgarly called “gagging ;” and what was remarked of “Jo 
Haynes when he ¢hrew out vivacities which passed for wit,”® 
might fairly apply to the tribe. Thus Jevons, when in the 
Conquest of China he had to kill himself by falling on his 
sword, laid it on the ground, scabbard and all, and then lay 
down on it, saying, “Now I am dead!” The authors after- 
wards remonstrating against this bit of buffoonery, the actor 
said that he had fallen on it as directed. It was this Jevons 
of whom the story was told that coming into a club of his 
acquaintance with dirty shoes, he contentedly took a clean 
napkin from the table to wipe them; when the waiter desired 
him to stay till he could fetch him a coarse cloth, Jevons gently 
replied: “No, no, thank you, my good lad, this will serve me 
well enough.” ” 

So in a piece called Guzman: “An odd sort of duel in 
it, when Mr. Nokes and Mr. Angel, both comicks, meeting 
in the field to fight, one came armed with a blunderbuss, 
the other with a bow and arrow.” 

Nor was this fooling restrained by etiquette or good 
manners. Anything that would please the humours of the 
gracious Lords of the Court was eagerly seized on. Thus, in 
the year 1670, when the Court went to Dover to meet the 
King’s sister, the Duchess of Orleans, and the players were 
commanded there, the following discreditable scene took place. 
Downes, the prompter, who was present, thus describes it: “The 
French Court, wearing these excessive short tailed coats, some 
scarlet, some blue, with broad waist belts: Mr. Nokes having 
at that time one shorter than the French fashion, to act Sir 
5 Calend, State Papers. ® Dennis; 7 The Egotist, p. 44. 
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Arthur Addle in the Duke of Monmouth, gave Mr. Nokes his 
sword and belt from his side and buckled it on himself, on 
purpose to ape the French ; but Mr. Nokes looked more like 
a dressed up ape than a Sir Arthur, which upon his first 
entrance on the stage, put the King and Court to an excessive 
laughter; at which the French looked very shaggrin to see 
themselves aped by such a buffoon. Mr. Nokes kept the Duke’s 
sword to his dying day.” 

Such licence and its encouragement shows how dependent 
the theatre was on the Court. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NEW DRURY LANE AND THE “UNION.” 


WE now arrive at the close of this first period of the course 
of the Drury Lane Theatre. As we have seen, it could not 
boast of having been of any benefit to public taste; any 
influence that it did exercise was of an unwholesome kind. 
It had indeed become something like a modern Casino, main- 
tained for the Royal diversion. But now the time was come 
for the catastrophe, which seems so invariably to overtake 
all theatres of any pretensions, and thus early was the 
series of great theatrical conflagrations to set in. The last 
piece performed was The Miser, acted “at the King’s Theatre, 
Covent Garden, before the fatal fire there.” The conflagration 
was in January, 1672. It was a most disastrous catastrophe, as 
some fifty or sixty houses about it were consumed, or had to 
be blown up, to prevent the flames spreading. These houses 
were of the low-framed gabled pattern,’ one or two of which 
are still to be seen in Drury Lane, and which burned like tinder. 

A ballad that was sung about the streets celebrated the 
event. It was entitled, “On the Unhappy Conflagration of the 
Theatre Royal, January 25, 1672.”” 


Ungrateful Riymeurs can you silent see 

The Royal Stage sink in this Tragedy ? 

No sooner had they finished this A/ay, 

Or, as some phrased it, concluded th’ work oth’ day, 


1 Nearly vis-a-vis to the Olympic Theatre, picturesque and quaint edifices, but 


crazy. 
* The ballad is in the British Museum. The reader will note the jez de mots in 
the last line. 
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But on a sudden a Fierce Fire ’gan rage 

In several scenes, and overspread the stage. 

The Horrors waiting on this dismal sight 

Soon taught ¢h’ players to th’ life to act a Fright. 
The Boxes where splendours us’d to surprise 

From constellations of right ladies’ eyes, 

A different blazing lustre now is found, 

And th’ music-room with whistle flames doth sound. 
Then catching hold o’th’ roof, it does display. 
Consuming fiery trophies every way : 
Engines—high wind—which seemed 

Confederate. 

Only the zealous hypocrite enjoyed 

To see his scourge thus casually destroyed. 

He cries “ Just judgment !” and wished when poor Bell 
Rung out his last ’t had been the stage’s k-Nell. 


The loss was not very serious, as from the moderate sum it 
had cost, £1,500, it must have been of a temporary kind. But 
it was no doubt welcomed by the rival company, who had 
begun to suffer from the competition. That this loss was 
considered trifling is evident from the fact, that it is not taken 
notice of by Cibber, or scarcely any writers on the stage. 
No time was lost. Within a few weeks the company had 
moved to the old theatre in Lincoln’s Inn, where, on 
February 26th, they opened with Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Wit without Money. The building of a new theatre was then 
entered upon, and it was determined that a house of more 
architectural pretensions than had yet been attempted should 
be erected. There appears to have been no difficulty in finding 
the money, though the manager's fortunes had not been 
prospering. Living as he did in the riotous scenes of the 
Court, and at the same time competing in scenery and music 
with the other house, it was likely that he would soon become 
involved in debt.’ 

To erect the new theatre it became necessary to mortgage 
the ground, which was done for a sum of £2,300. A capable 

3 Out of his share in the profits of the theatre, he had long since assigned a sum 
of £4 per acting week to his son Henry, on which a loan of £400 had been raised 
from one Thomas Porter, and which was later transferred to Sir John Sayers and his 
wife as security for the same sum. On June 27, 1670, we find that Killigrew, with 
a view, he says, to making a provision for his wife and family, had conveyed the 


whole to trustees (Sir J. Sayers and Mr. Elliot) for his own life, and after his death, 
for their benefit. So that he had prudently put it out of his power to anticipate that 


promise. 
+ Mortgage for £950 to Sir L. Debusty, at 6 per cent., dated June 21, 1673, and 


for £1,600 to Magnus, dated July 13th, in the same year. See Ad. MSS. British 
Museum, 20. 
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architect was selected, no other than Mr. Wren, the favoured 
designer of St. Paul’s and the city churches, and who had 
already distinguished himself by erecting an Academic Theatre 
at Oxford. In December, 1673, when it was nearly completed, 
a new agreement was entered into between the manager, actors, 
and author of the house on the one side, and the builders on 
the other, contracting that a sum of £3 10s. should be paid 
to the latter for every performance, and an additional sum 
pro rata if the contract were exceeded.® 

The author who had joined in the venture was John Dryden, 
who had long before been virtually interested in the success of 
the establishment. It will be seen that the same arrangement 
for raising the money had been adopted as had been adopted 
in the case of the old theatre, and it offered this convenience 
to the managers, that the sum was charged upon the theatre 
only, and not on the patent, so that with the destruction of the 
theatre the charge ceased. On the other hand, the interest was 
so substantial, amounting to about 450 a month, or nearly £600 
a year, that the builders were fairly insured against all risks. 
As was to be expected, however, the theatre was not completed 
for the sum fixed, and actually cost £4,000. 

There are some other evidences that the proprietors found 
themselves pressed for means to carry out the large undertaking 
they had engaged in. They had determined to have a separate 
magazine, or “scene house,” for the scenery and decorations 
—a department which M. Garnier, the architect of the new 
Paris Opera House, and other eminent authorities, have declared 
to be essential to a properly appointed playhouse. It seems 
indeed to have been always a feature in the successive theatres 
at Drury Lane. For this purpose they had to borrow monies 
from Burt, one of the players, giving him as security a charge 
on the receipts. The building was costly, and the actor was 
to be paid out of the receipts a sum of 41 13s. 4d. until the 
whole was discharged. As he was a sharer in the venture, 
it is to be presumed he was content to go without interest on 
his loan. In December, 1675, the manager had to raise £2,350, 
of which £500 was given to Sir L. Debusty, one of the original 
mortgagees. There were also arrears, interest due, which left 
a sum of £1,850 for the additional cost of the theatre.® 

Early in the following year the theatre was completed. 


5 The deed is still to be seen. 
§ See deeds of March 22 and December 14, 1675. Brit. Museum, Ad, MSS, 22, 
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People were surprised to find that it was plain almost to shabbi- 
ness. There was neither gold nor decoration. Said the actor who 
came forward to speak the prologue written by Mr. Dryden— 


A plain built house, after so long a stay, 

Will send you half unsatisfied away : 

When fall’n from your expected pomp you find 

A bare convenience only is designed. 

You who each day can theatres behold, 

Like Nero’s palace, shining all with gold, 

Our mean, ungilded stage will scorn, we fear. 
He then explained that the King had desired this simplicity. 
“Our Royal Master willed it should be so.” And it was 
conveyed that this meagreness was all in the interests of the 
stage. It would only be encouraging that corrupt taste for 
French dancers, “machines,” scenes, &c., which obtained at the 
other house. Nothing, indeed, could be more humble than his 


tone— 
With broken borders half destroyed by fire 


With our small stock to humble roof retire ; 
For fame and honour we no longer strive, 
We yield in both and only ask to live. 


The idea that the “ Royal Master” was really anxious to pro- 
mote a stern dramatic simplicity was about as credible as the 
declaration in his patents, that he was eager to promote 
morality. The truth would appear to be, that it was hopeless 
to think of competing with the sumptuous theatre in Dorset 
Gardens, which was supported by a company of shareholders, 
and had cost £8,000, and where no expense was spared in 
bringing out splendid sfectacles. Drury Lane had cost but half 
that sum, to raise which all the manager’s resources had been 
pledged. As we have seen, he had done his best to compete 
in opera, “machines,” and the rest, bringing singers from Italy. 
His Royal Master had probably said to him that as he had 
no cash to back himself, it was no use trying to make head 
against a great company, and that he had better leave further 
competition alone. This was likely enough to have been the 
sense of the advice he received. This ‘bated and depreciating 
tone might fairly become the established author of the house, 
who was now to receive a new mortification. 

The patronage of the Court, bestowed by caprice, was often 
dictated by mischief. The lords about the King found enjoy- 
ment in mortifying an old-established favourite, and when a 
writer whose style and qualification suggested those of the 
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playwrights who used to supply the East End theatres twenty 
or thirty years ago, was brought forward at the Duke’s house, 
they followed the piece with enthusiasm. This was The 
Empress of Morocco, by Elkanah Settle. The King and Court 
patronized it: it was “commanded” to be performed at the 
Palace, and young ladies of title spoke the prologue and epi- 
logue: a sumptuous edition, illustrated with pictures of the 
chief scenes, was brought out and sold at double price: while 
the author, beside himself with vanity, put on the title-page, 
“By Elkanah Settle, 42s Majesty's servant.’ Sir Walter Scott 
and other writers are lost in wonder at this freak of fashion, 
and cannot understand how it was that so empty and bombastic 
a production should have enjoyed such favour. But the truth 
was, there were grounds for its popularity. There was no 
poetry in it, but it was a triumph of sfectacle, and the manage- 
ment had spared nothing to make it attractive. With the aid of 
the prints and the stage business, minutely set down, we can 
call up effectively what sort of performance a sensation play 
was two hundred years ago. Our whimsically popular caprice 
repeats its vagaries. Here we have the exact elements of our 
own day,—a good writer put aside, a superb scenic display 
mistaken for the drama itself; and the writer complacently 
attributing the success of the manager's efforts to himself. We 
can see the rich proscenium, with its rich gilt bordering, like a 
Florentine frame, the royal escutcheon in the centre, framing 
the elaborate scenes. There was a dungeon in the first act, 
vaulted, and stretching back in perspective, a fleet of ships 
seen in the ocean, and flanked by two temples, like one of 
Claude’s pictures. There was the strange view of “hell,” not 
ineffective, a kind of ruin raised high in the centre, with angry 
and disturbed clouds, creatures with horns and wings, swinging 
round. The last scene displayed the punishment of the 
villain of the piece. “Scene opens, and fe appears cast 
down on the guanches, being hung on a wall set with spikes.” 
This spectacle is actually exhibited, a number of figures being 
fixed in various attitudes on a frame-work within an inclosure, 
their heads down, and limbs extended. When it is added that 
it was all set off with combats—“ stabbings ”—the blood appear- 
ing on the person’s arm who was thus stabbed ; combats, dis- 
charges of guns, “a Moorish dance, before the King and Queen, 
of some twenty figures, the blacks bringing in a huge spreading 
tree to dance round, it will be admitted that here were elements 
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for a highly sensational piece likely to attract the crowd for 
weeks. Nothing could have been more mortifying to a writer 
of such reputation as Dryden then enjoyed than to have to 
look on at the elevation of such a rival, and he so far forgot 
his dignity as to enter into controversy with him. 

The competition thus inaugurated was, like all such unhealthy 
contests, to prove disastrous to one house, and certainly injurious 
to the other. In Cibber’s language, which is always welcome— 


This sensual supply of sight and sound coming in to the assistance 
of the weaker party, it was no wonder they should grow too hard for 
sense and simple nature, when it is considered how many more people 
there are that can see and hear than think and judge. So wanton a 
change of the public taste, therefore, began to fall as heavy upon the 
King’s company as their greater excellence in action had before fallen 
upon their competitors. Taste and fashion with us have always had 
wings, and fly from one spectacle to another so wantonly, that I have 
been informed by those who remember it, that a famous puppet show 
in Salisbury Change (then standing where Cecil Street now is) so far 
distressed these two celebrated companies, that they were reduced to 
petition the King for relief against it. 


It was indeed hopeless to think of vying with the splendour 
of Dorset Gardens, an establishment that was conducted in a 
style which would have been considered handsome according 
to modern canons. The wonder is indeed not that this should 
have been so, but that London houses up to that time should 
have been in such a rude state. When we think that the superb 
theatre at Versailles was the work of the same generation, and 
that there were architects like Wren and Inigo Jones, we might 
have expected a more pretentious structure. The new house in 
Dorset Gardens, was prettily situated on the river, the lower part 
forming a sort of arcade resting on pillars, while the /agade 
terminated in a sort of Dutch roof. It was of stone and richly 
decorated. Within, nothing could surpass its splendour ; 
the touch of so eminent a master was conspicuous in a 
building of this kind, so finely placed as it was by the water 
side. It is a most elegant and graceful structure, and the site 
will be found where the City Gas Works used to stand. The 
Embankment has, of course, in an odd way confused, by the 
creation of new ground, many of the old landmarks. The 
design seems to suggest some of the old smaller town halls 


7 It is so stated in a petition of the players to Queen Anne quoted in Williams’ 
Dramatic Censor, 1811. 
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we see in Holland ; there is one in Flushing not unlike it. The 
front which faced inland consisted of a small block in three 
divisions, but supported on pillars ; while over the centre a 
massive cupola rises, wide as the centre portion. Each 
corner was flanked by a statue, the work of Gibbons, and 
representing the usual tragedy and comedy. The garlands 
and other decorations show the taste of the sculptor. The front 
to the river was singularly elegant—full of detail with balus- 
trades, the facade being divided by specially elegant pilasters, 
the lower portion forming a sort of arcade. The centre was 
divided into double arches, that on the right and left supported 
on flattened arches. 

Plain, however, as was new Drury Lane in comparison with 
its rival, it was still a handsome house, and as Wren was com- 
mended for the skill with which he supported a great ceiling 
in his Oxford Theatre, he had another opportunity here for 
obtaining the same praise.* Unfortunately, no complete view 
of the interior has come down to us, which would have been 
highly interesting as a specimen of Wren’s genius in the most 
attractive of all architectural displays, but we can have a glimpse 
of two essential portions, v7z., the proscenium and the platform ; 
the arrangement of the galleries and boxes can be supplied 
from good authority and reasonable conjecture. 

It will be interesting to see what an admirable repertoire 
Drury Lane then had. It comprised a long list both of the 
old “stock” plays, the term was then used, as well as new ones 
written for the company.°® 


8 About a hundred years later, when the Adams remodelled the house, a fairly 
executed engraving by Pastorini was issued, and as it appears to have been done to 
scale, it is not difficult to work out an approximation to the measurements of the shell 
of the building. It would appear to have been about 100 feet wide by 120 long. 

9 This repertoire comprised the following: The Humourous Lieutenant, Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife, The Fox, The Silent Woman, The Alchemist, The Maid’s 
Tragedy, King and no King, Rollo, The Scornful Lady, The Elder Brother, The 
Moor of Venice, King Henry the Fourth, The Maiden Queen, Mock Astrologer, 
Julius Czesar, Cataline’s Conspiracy, The Merry Wives of Windsor, The Opportunity, 
The Example, The Jovial Crew, Philaster, The Cardinal, Bartholomew Fair, The 
Chances, The Widow, The Devil’s an Ass, Argalus and Parthenia, Every man in 
his humour, Every man out of his humour, The Carnival, Sejanus, The Merry Devil 
of Edmonton, Vittoria Corronibona, The Beggar’s Bush, The Waiter, Titus 
Andronicus, ‘‘ These,” says Downes, ‘‘ being old plays were acted but now and 
then; yet being well prepared were very satisfactory to the town.” Next follow 
the plays written by the then modern poets, as: The Indian Emperor, The Plain 
Dealer, Tyrannical Love, Aureng Zebe, Alexander the Great, All for Love, The 
Assignation, Mithridates, Destruction of Jerusalem, Marriage 4 la mode, Earl of 
Essex, The Black Prince, Conquest of Granada, Euphonisba; all the foregoing, 
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So long as Killigrew lived it was clear he wished to retain 
his government of the Royal Theatre, and in the year before 
his death, in 1681, the directors of the other house had began to 
make attempts of an understood kind to injure his establish- 
ment—they tampered with his actors. The unworthy character 
of this conspiracy would scarcely be credited, but for the 
documents that are in existence. It will be recollected that 
there was a stringent covenant in the patents that no deserter 
from one house should be received at the other against the 
consent of the first. Dr. Davenant and Mr. Betterton contrived 
to seduce away Hart, the leader of the company, and Kynaston, 
and as they were prevented employing them at their house, 
agreed by a secret “memorandum” to pay them five shillings 
a day each for every acting day at the Duke’s house—they were 
to make over any interest they had in the playhouse and its 
scenery, much of which appeared to belong to Hart—they were 
to engage to go to law with their manager, and make him pay 
what he owed them. But the whole of this extraordinary 
arrangement ought to be set out in full : 


Memorandum. 


It was then agreed upon between Dr. Charles Davenant, Thomas 
Betterton, gent., and Willie Smith, gent., of the one part, and Charles 
Hart, gent., and Edward Kynaston, gent., on the other part—that the 
said Charles Davenant, Thomas Betterton, and Willie Smith, do pay, 
or cause to be paid, out of the profits of acting, unto Charles Hart and 
Edward Kynaston five shillings a piece for every day there shall be any 
tragedies or comedies, or other representations, acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre in Salisbury Court. 

Wherever the company shall act during the respective lives of the 
said Charles Hart and Edward Kynaston, excepting on days the young 
men or young women play for their own profit only ; but this agreement 
to cease if Charles Hart or Edward Kynaston shall at any time play 
among or effectually assist the King’s company of actors; and for as 
long as this is paid they both covenant and promise not to play at the 
King’s Theatre. 

If Mr. Kynaston shall hereafter be free to act at the Duke’s Theatre, 
this agreement with him, as to his pension, shall also cease. 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Kynaston do promise to make over, within a 
month after sealing of this, unto Charles Davenant, Thomas Betterton, 


both old and modern plays, being the principal in his stock and most taking. Yet 
they acted divers others: The Country Wife, Love in a Wood, Amboyna, The 
Cheats, The Surprisal, Vestal Virgins, The Committee, Love in a Maize, The 
Rehearsal. 
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and Willie Smith, all the right, title, and claim, which they or either of 
them may have to any plays, books, clothes, and scenes in the King’s 
Playhouse. 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Kynaston do also promise, within a month after 
the sealing hereof, to make over to the said Charles Davenant, Thomas 
Betterton, and Willie Smith, all the title which they each of them have 
to six and three pence apiece for every day there shall be any playing 
at the King’s Theatre. 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Kynaston do both also promise to promote with 
all their power and interest an agreement between both playhouses : 
and Mr. Kynaston for himself promises to endeavour as much as he 
can to get free that he may act at the Duke’s Playhouse, but he is 
not obliged to play unless he have ten shillings per day allowed for 
his acting and his pension then to cease. 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Kynaston promise to go to law with Mr. Killigrew 
to have these articles performed, and are to be at the expense of 


the suit. 
In witness of this agreement all the parties have hereunto set their 


hands this 14th day of October, 168r. 


This arrangement, we are told, was considered by some to 
be “tricking and unfair,” and not unnaturally. But in justifi- 
cation it was urged that the two houses were then at war. Hart 
and Kynaston, it is said, continued faithful to this agreement, 
so highly profitable for them—for they receive a salary without 
the trouble of acting, and thus contributed effectively to the 
ruin of the King’s house. Such is this curious little incident in 
theatrical history. 

After nine years’ struggle the contest had to end in 1682— 
not 1684, as Cibber says—with the well known “Union of the 
Patents,” which marks a theatrical era. The immediate reasons 
given for this step were that the leading players of the Royal 
Theatre, Hart and Mohun, were now old and past their work, 
that the younger players, Goodman, Clark, and others, were 
getting impatient and eager to seize on their parts—and the 
falling off of the audiences. However these reasons may have 
affected its fortunes, it does not appear to have been noticed 
that, though the arrangement had been before contemplated, it 
was brought to a point by the death of Killigrew, the manager, 
which caused the immediate break up of the concern. This 
roystering old courtier, who had had such a chequered life, was 
in truth plunged in difficulties, out of which the expenses of a 
royal theatre were not likely to help him, this too in spite of all 
his patents, grants, monopolies—his son being appointed Master 
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of the Revels, with ‘‘all houses, mansions, profits, rights, liber- 
ties, and advantages to the same belonging.” All his wife’s 
fortune, which was a considerable one for the times, she had 
covenanted should be duly settled on herself and her children, 
and it had been invested in houses. But after his death it was 
discovered that during his sickness “he had made away with 
this property by regular deed.” The piteous appeal of the 
widowed Madam Killigrew to the King, asking for redress, is 
still to be read. No doubt this was in satisfaction of some 
pressing debts. It was obvious that with such a manager the 
affairs of the theatre must have been hopelessly embarrassed ; 
and indeed it would seem from the various papers as though the 
theatre had been pledged again and again in different interests, 
for the wife and children, as well as to those who had found the 
money to build it. It would seem, too, that he had not carried 
out the arrangement he had made with his son, who had been 
obliged to obtain a decree of the Court of Chancery to compel 
him to do so.” 

Old Killigrew died on March 19, 1681, and no time was lost 
in making the arrangement, which was one of an extraordinary 
kind, and amounted virtually to the extinction of Drury Lane 
as a theatre. It was solemnly agreed on the 14th of May, 
between Mr. Charles Davenant, son to the late Sir William, 
with whom was joined two of his actors, Betterton and Smith 
(“who had some power or right,” said the deed, under the late 
proprietor), and Mr. Charles Killigrew, on the ground that it 
would be much more “convenient and beneficial” for the parties 
“that the patents should be united.” The union however, it 
will be seen, amounted to a virtual absorption of the Drury 
Lane house with its rival. For all the plays of its repertoire 
were to be given over—and that the owner should within a 
week disperse the whole company. The two patents were to 
be considered as one, and the two patentees to direct. If any 
difference should arise between them, it was to be referred to 
the three oldest actors of the company, who were to decide. 
Everything was to be transferred to the Dorset Gardens Theatre, 
with the exception of the “scenes and scene-rooms,” in return 
for which a sum of £3 for each acting day was to be paid to 


10 See grant in Brit. Mus. Ad. MS. 

11 Brit. Mus. Ad. MS, 

12 Brit. Mus. Ad. MS. It is difficult to determine exactly the character of the 
conflicting claims ; but it is clear that the property was heavily encumbered. 
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Mr. Killigrew, to be increased to £20 should there be any delay 
in carrying out the contract. 

The Drury Lane patent, as we have seen, was charged with 
a sum of about £2,000, and this sum Mr. Charles Killigrew 
discharged, as is set out in the deed of August 15, 1682. No 
doubt the money was found by the “absorbing” patentee, and 
charged against the rent to Killigrew. It is characteristic of 
this spendthrift family, that within two years we find Mr. C. 
Killigrew mortgaging his patent afresh for a sum of £389. 

The Stage was certainly a gainer by the much discussed 
union of an almost bankrupt house and a decaying company 
with the robust establishment at the Duke’s. The next ten or 
fifteen years was one of the so-called “palmy” eras of Drury 
Lane Theatre, when legitimacy reigned, when good pieces were 
given, set off by the exertions of actors who played on the 
truest principles. The corps consisted—to use the quaint form 
of the time— 


Of Men. Of Women. 
Mr. Betterton. Mrs. Betterton. 
Mr. Montfort. Mrs. Barry. 
Mr. Kynaston. Mrs. Leigh. 
Mr. Sandford. Mrs. Butler. 
Mr. Nokes. Mrs. Montfort, and 
Mr. Underhill, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
Mr. Leigh. 


This indeed may be considered the first general list of the 
Drury Lane school of actors, which, it will be seen, can readily 
be divided into four characteristic eras. The second was marked 
by such players as Booth, Cibber, Mrs. Porter, Wilks, Dogget, 
and others. The third was formed by Garrick, and is quite 
distinguishable of its kind. The fourth, and last, by the players 
described by Charles Lamb: the Palmers, Dodds, Brinleys, 
Bannisters, Jordans, &c. All that followed had nothing dis- 
tinctive, nothing that bore the cachet of a distinct school, the 
players not being bound to one theatre, while the great per- 
formers—Kemble, Siddons, Kean, Macready—were simply stars, 
and followed for their solitary attraction. 

Having thus succeeded in their aim, the directors of the 
Duke’s company, though they had extinguished that of the 
King’s, altogether moved to the Theatre Royal," where they 


13 According to Downes, it actually became the King’s company, and bore the 
name, 
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opened on November 16, 1682. Mr. Dryden celebrated the 
occasion with an apropos prologue, in which he seemed to excuse 
the step on the ground of the intestine feuds. 


The factious natives never could agree, 
’Aiming, as they called it, to be free. 

Those playhouse Whigs set up for property, 
Some say they no obedience paid of late, &c. 


Hart did not long reap the fruits of his desertion, as he died 
the following year. Indeed by this time the old company had 
almost dissolved away. Lacy and Wintershall were dead, Burt 
Shatterel, and Mrs. Marshall dead or retired. The mere déris 


was left. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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PART THE THIRD.—MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(1809—1815). 
THE five years from 1810 to 1815 form the period which 
Metternich justly indicates as “the most important of his life,” 
and as “bearing a similar character in the history of the world.” 
They are the most successful years in his life, as they are the 
most glorious in the career of the Duke of Wellington, between 
whose claims and those of Metternich to a place in the very 
foremost ranks of great men there exists an additional point of 
resemblance in the fact, that the real work of both came to an 
end, when the Imperial usurper was finally dethroned and rele- 
gated by the combined Powers of Europe to the distant and lonely 
rock of St. Helena. Neither the Englishman nor the Austrian 
can be said to have added much to his fame, if he did not actually 
detract from it, in the long years of peaceful existence, during 
which they- both survived to enjoy the honours lavished upon 
them alike by their own countrymen and by foreign sovereigns, 
In explanation and extenuation of the Duke’s comparative failure 
as a politician there is the obvious plea, that he started on quite 
a new career when past middle life, and that the gifts which 
secured to him unbroken victory on the battle-field do not 
necessarily involve the qualifications required for the attainment 
of eminence by a leader of Cabinets and Governments. For 
Metternich no such excuse can be made. On the contrary, 
the very qualities which were the main causes of his success in 
earlier life, the natural bent and bias of his mind, his rigid 
inflexibility of principle, and dogged immobility of purpose, 
served only to aggravate the failure of his later career. The 
Memoirs so far as given to the world will confirm the impression 
—which will hardly be dispelled by the little still remaining 


1 Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Vols. I. and II. (1773—1815) and Vols. III. 
and IV. (1816—1829). Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. The Papers classified 
and arranged by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs, Alexander Napier. 
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for publication—that from 1815 down to the day of his death 
in 1859 little or nothing was done to increase his reputation 
for political foresight and sagacity by the Minister, who made 
it his boast in 1835 that he laboured only for the morrow, and 
did not venture even to think much of that, who could never 
read the signs of the times until the dangers which they heralded 
were at his very door, and who had no better apology to offer 
for his repressive policy at home—to say nothing of his constant 
support of absolutism abroad—than that which is contained in 
a casual remark to M. Guizot: “I have often governed Europe ; 
I have never governed Austria.” 

But the case is quite different with the five or six momentous 
years we have already specified. Here, if we would estimate 
aright the nature of his work and the character of his claims 
to a conspicuous niche in the Temple of Fame, we should take 
into account the instruments he had to work with, and the 
formidable adversary he was pitted against, and then ask our- 
selves, what would or might have been the course of events 
during the period in question, if there had been no Metternich 
to influence them, to control the erratic Alexander, to brace 
up the Emperor of Austria to firmness, and keep the coalesced 
Powers from falling out amongst themselves. It will scarcely 
be too much, we think, to assert, that no Minister in any 
country ever undertook the general management of the affairs 
of a State in circumstances more trying, or under difficulties 
more overwhelmingly great, than Metternich after the Peace of 
Vienna in 1809, or who succeeded more fully in restoring a 
shattered Empire to power than the man, by whose efforts 
Austria found herself once again exercising in 1815 all her 
old influence in the councils of Europe. When Metternich took 
office as Foreign Minister, he found the Austrian Empire shorn 
of its influence in Germany, its prestige gone, its territory 
wasted by successive invasions, its population exhausted by 
disastrous wars, and its treasury drained by the exactions of 
an inexorable conqueror. The Treaty of Vienna, just snatched 
or stolen from the Emperor Francis, rather than regularly made, 
had taken from him the last remnants of power he still possessed 
in the South, and his Empire now stood confronted, “cribbed, 
cabined, and confined” in every direction by the colossal power of 
France, which was represented on one side by the Swiss, on 
another by the Rhenish Confederation, and on a third by the 
Kingdom of Italy. Under the Treaty of Presburg, as we have 
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seen, Austria had been despoiled of twenty-eight thousand 
square miles of territory, with a population of more than two 
millions and a half, and subjected to a war contribution of 
1,600,000 florins. By the Treaty of Vienna she further ceded 
forty-two thousand square miles, with a population of three 
millions and a half; her army was limited to one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, a war contribution of 85,000,000 francs 
(£3,400,000) was imposed, and the fortifications of the capital, 
which had withstood all the assaults of the Turks and witnessed 
the heroism of Maria Theresa, were ruthlessly blown into the 
air. 

Contrast the extinction of Austria in 1809 with her restora- 
tion to life in 1815, and her regeneration will appear as much 
due to the action of one man, and that man Metternich, as the 
Italian Kingdom of to-day is the foundation of Cavour and the 
reconstruction of the German Empire the work of Bismarck, 
with this difference, however, that whereas the latter statesmen 
effected their purpose by means often as underhand and un- 
scrupulous in the one case as they were peremptory and high- 
handed in the other, Metternich’s claims to the title of deliverer 
of his country, and even of Europe, were won rather by calm 
temper, moral courage, and consummate prudence, than by an 
energetic, daring, and unprincipled policy. 

But we are anticipating and must now go back to take up 
the thread of our narrative where we dropped it, after the battle 
of Wagram, and Metternich’s: appointment by the Emperor 
Francis to the office of Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
reader of the Memoirs will not be surprised to find the writer 
once more solemnly assuring him, that a deep sense of his own 
unfitness for the post and extreme sensitiveness of conscience 
alone prevented him from placing his shoulders once for all 
under the heavy burden his Imperial master sought to lay on 
them : 


I begged his Majesty not to consider this appointment as definitive. 
“Two reasons,” I urged, ‘“‘move me to make this request; one is, 
that this is not a favourable moment for a change of Ministry; the 
other, to my mind not less important, that I do not consider myself 
fit for the post. Neither my inclination, nor my capacity, so far as I 
know them, qualifies me for the wide functions which your Majesty wishes 
to confide to me. - This feeling is not based on the difficulties of the 
moment, but on the knowledge I have of myself. I do not think 
myself capable of holding the reins of power in a great Empire. I 
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should not follow in the track of men far abler than myself, but in 
acting differently from them I should run the risk of going astray, and 
my conscience does not allow me to bring this danger upon your 
Majesty and the State. Besides, the retirement of Count Stadion from 
the Ministry, two days’ after the battle of Wagram, would seem to 
imply an abandonment by. your Majesty of the cause for which you 
have already made so many sacrifices. A change of government under 
these circumstanccs I should regard as a grievous mistake.” 


This everlasting conscience of his Metternich could, when 
necessity or convenience required the painful sacrifice, put into 
his pocket with as much equanimity as the Emperor Francis, to 
whose “strength of mind and firmness of character” he here 
pays a passing tribute, could give up the fight for which he 
had suffered so much, sign away another big slice of his Empire, 
and hand over his daughter to the all-devouring conqueror. 
In the present instance, however, whatever may be thought of 
his firmness on other occasions, he showed sufficient steadiness 
of purpose to insist, wisely enough, on Metternich’s acceptance 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He went, therefore, once 
more through the little.comedy, at which we have already 
assisted, and meeting the meek protestations of his self-diffident 
and excessively conscientious servant with the rejoinder, that he 
was less afraid of men who doubted their own capacity than 
of those who think themselves fit for everything, he made a fresh 
appeal to his patriotism, and bade him go and confer with 
Count Stadion on the best way of effecting the change of 
Ministry. 

I will do what your Majesty commands [Metternich replied] ; still, 
I beg your Majesty to believe that my disinclination has nothing to 
do with the present crisis, but rests on quite other grounds; and in 
case Count Stadion will not on my representation remain in office, may 
I beg your Majesty to grant me a favour, namely, that your Majesty 
will promise to dismiss me on the day when your Majesty sees me 
going wrong? 

“That I promise you,” answered the Emperor, “but I hope that 
neither of us will find himself in such a predicament.” 


If his Majesty believed that Metternich’s disinclination to 
take office had nothing to do with the present crisis, his cre- 
dulity will scarcely be shared, we imagine, by the readers of 
these Memoirs, who will, on the contrary, be tempted to think 
that his reluctance had a great deal, if not everything, to do 
with the actual state of affairs, and that it proceeded in reality 
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from a very natural and most pardonable unwillingness to take 
up the burden under circumstances, which he foresaw would 
involve the odious responsibility of a treaty no amount of 
ingenuity and skill on his part could prevent from bearing 
very heavily upon his unfortunate country. The result of 
Metternich’s interview with Stadion was that whilst the latter 
remained as Minister with the Archduke Charles, the former 
accompanied the Emperor to Komorn, in Hungary, and in 
attendance upon his person discharged ad interim the functions 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs. Here follows a fresh disclaimer 
of ambitious motives : 


I here avow with all sincerity that there was nothing in me to 
counterbalance the load of responsibility which was laid upon me but 
the feeling of duty. Free from ambition, as I have been all my life, 
I felt only the weight of the fetters which were to rob me of my 
personal freedom, and if I had been less calm I should have sunk 
under the burden. 


This protestation of freedom from interested motives is wholly 
superfluous. Surely the exceptional difficulties of the situation 
were in themselves sufficient to deter even the most ambitious 
from coveting the responsibility of so arduous a post. The 
position could have little attraction for the statesman, who, 
more resolute and better acquainted than the generality of 
Napoleon’s enemies with the dangers, foreign and domestic, of 
the French Emperor’s affairs, had built up well-founded hopes 
of ultimate success on the prolongation of the struggle, but 
who, in his new elevation, would perhaps find himself con- 
strained by the blunders of his predecessors in office to adopt 
a temporizing policy, which must undo all the work so 
laboriously accomplished since the disasters of 1805, and post- 
pone the resurrection of his country to the still distant future. 
Although Metternich was named Chief Plenipotentiary in the 
peace negotiations which followed, the Memoirs leave us in the 
dark as to the exact share he had in the Treaty of Vienna. 
Of a very intelligible anxiety on his part to be credited with 
little or no participation in that transaction, there is evidence 
in the care with which he conceals the precise date of his 
formal entrance into office. That he himself disapproved of 
the Treaty, and believed the chances of a continuance of the 
war to be still in favour of Austria, may be gathered as well 
from letters written at the time to his mother and his wife, as 
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from the report of a conversation, which took place between 
himself and the Emperor Napoleon in 1810: 


On this occasion Napoleon spoke also of the late war, concerning 
which he let fall some very interesting admissions: “If,” so he said 
amongst other things, “you had resumed hostilities in the month of 
September, I should have been /sst;” and when he saw that he had said 
too much, he withdrew the word “lost,” and substituted “in great 
difficulties” in its place. I did not, however, suffer the phrase to pass, 
but assured him that I held him to his first expression, and that the 
same conviction had strengthened my position at Altenburg. I tendered 
him my personal thanks for having dispensed with my services at the 
time of the peace negotiations in Vienna, and told him that I never 
would have agreed to that fatal Treaty. ‘‘ Well, and what would you 
have done, then?” asked Napoleon, interrupting me. “I would have 
made one more in accordance with our real strength, and consequently 
a better one; otherwise, I would have gone to war again.” “ War,” 
said the Emperor, taking up the word ; “you would have done very 
wrong in that case; it would have been difficult to drive me out of 
Vienna ; but a better peace than your negotiators at Schonbrunn 
succeeded in obtaining—that I can believe.” 


In writing to his mother from Komorn, July 25, 18009, after 
informing her of his appointment to succeed Count Stadion, 
he proceeds in these words: 


You may imagine, my dear mother, that the position in which I 
find myself is a most complicated one. Three months’ interruption 
has made business seem strange to me. I am placed between the 
affairs of the past and the tasks of the present day; to arrange a 
negotiation, like the present one, alone, without any help whatever, is 
a terrible task at a crisis such as has never been before. I speak of 
negotiation, not of surrender; any one could manage that, if we had 
not our present resources. You will shortly see an army of two hundred 
and fifty thousand men, troops of the line, supporting my negotiation, 
and these two hundred and fifty thousand men form the finest army 
in the world. Add to this the general rising, the attitude of all the 
populations which make up the Monarchy, the descent of from twenty- 
five thousand to thirty thousand English on the Weser—a descent 
actually effected—and you will not deny the material means at our 
disposal for the support of our negotiations. If we had but a quarter 
of the moral means, good God, where might we not go! 


Writing to his mother again on August I, 1809, he once 
more speaks of the material resources of the Empire, and says: 
“If Napoleon desires the destruction of Austria—at any rate 
it is better to fight him with three hundred thousand men than 
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with fifty thousand.” In a letter to his wife from Totis, October 
26, 1809, he exclaims: “What follies and absurdities have been 
committed! You cannot understand it, and no one can under- 
stand it, who has not the key—and there are, perhaps, not two 
persons in the world who have it besides myself.” This key 
M. de Metternich seems to have put in his pocket—whither he 
very soon after sent his conscience and dignity to keep it 
company—so far as unravelling the very deep mystery, which 
still hangs over these negotiations, is concerned. Not a word 
is found, either in the Memoirs or in the correspondence con- 
tained in these volumes, to explain how it came to pass, that 
with his own profound knowledge of the unprincipled men he 
had to deal with, his early misgivings about the sincerity of 
Napoleon in the negotiations, and the influence which, on his 
own showing, he already undoubtedly possessed over the 
Emperor Francis, he did apparently so little to prevent the 
Austrian Court from playing the crow to the fox and yielding 
its consent to a Peace, which he had predicted “would be the 
certain death of the Empire in six months,” and had described as 
“equivalent to throwing the last chance of the Monarchy out 
of the window.” The moral means, the lack of which we have 
just heard Metternich deploring, must have been sadly behind 
the immense material resources still at the disposal of the men, 
who suffered Napoleon, himself in an extremely critical position, 
as none knew better than Metternich, grossly to outwit and 
cheat a Power, backed by three hundred thousand of the finest 
troops in the world, and supported by the patriotism of a 
spirited population, into the passive acceptance of a Peace so 
shameful and ruinous as the Treaty of Vienna. The following 
is the story ef that event as told by Metternich in the Memoirs. 

Soon after the arrival of the Emperor Francis and Metternich 
at Komorn, in Hungary, they received, together with the news 
of a truce between the two armies, a proposal from Count de 
Champagny for the opening of negotiations. The offer having 
been accepted, and the town of Altenburg agreed upon as the 
place of meeting between the Plenipotentiaries of the two Powers, 
the Emperor Francis retired with Prince John Liechtenstein, 
who had succeeded the Archduke Charles in the chief command 
of the army, to a place called Totis. Metternich, no longer 
an Ambassador, and not yet a Minister, was appointed Chief 
Plenipotentiary for the Austrian Government, with the title of 
Minister of State. Much valuable time was wasted after the 
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opening of the negotiations in pretences, preliminaries, and mere 
formalities, all tending to confirm Metternich in the impression, 
which he had from the first conceived, that Napoleon was not 
in earnest in his desire for peace, but only sought to gain time 
to recruit the strength of his army, exhausted by successes he 
had purchased at the cost of enormous sacrifices, and so to 
place himself in a better position either to resume hostilities 
or dictate the terms of peace. The French Emperor was about 
to show his enemies, if they did not know or had forgotten 
the fact, that he could steal a march upon them as cleverly in 
diplomacy as in regular warfare. Metternich’s proposals as to the 
manner of conducting the negotiations were, after much delay, 
referred by Champagny to the Emperor, by whom, after a 
further delay, they were rejected. When a fortnight had been 
spent in fruitless conferences between the Austrian and French 
diplomatists, Metternich was one day informed, to his great 
astonishment, by Champagny, that the Emperor his master 
having taken into consideration the advantages of the proposed 
form of conducting the negotiations by formal sittings with 
protocols and informal sittings without anything of the kind, 
not only readily agreed to the drawing up of protocols, 
but desired to present for Metternich’s approval certain protocols 
drawn up ready to hand,in order, as the Emperor said, that 
the conferences already held might not be so much waste of 
time. Together with this note from Napoleon came a big 
bundles of paper, all purporting to be reports of conferences 
—which had never taken place. 


I answered Count Champagny that I was not accustomed to make 
use of any other pen than my own in the expression of my thoughts 
on so grave an occasion, and should not condescend to put my signature 
to documents, which were worthless. . . . The text of the false proto- 
cols had been so worded that, in the event of the renewal of hostilities, 
their character might be easily changed into that of manifestoes. I 
asked Count de Champagny, how he could take upon himself to make 
me a proposal which the plainest common sense must know to be a 
futile and compromising device. He excused himself by assuring me 
that it was not he who had thought of it; that the pretended protocols 
had been dictated by Napoleon himself, and that he was obliged to confess 
there was not a single word of his or mine in the text of the documents 
in question. ‘ Napoleon,” I remarked, “has the power of putting words 
into your mouth which your position prevents you, perhaps, from dis- 
owning ; but what he can do with you he cannot do with me—he may 
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conquer kingdoms, but never my conscience ! 
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Weeks had now elapsed and nothing had been done, when, 
affecting impatience at the delay, Napoleon suddenly conveyed 
through the Austrian military commissioner at the French head- 
quarters, Count Bubna, a request to the Emperor Francis that 
he would send Field-Marshal Prince John Liechtenstein to 
Vienna. “ Diplomatists,” he argued, “do not know how to get 
through an affair like the present; we soldiers understand one 
another better in matters of this kind. Let the Emperor send 
Prince Liechtenstein to me, and we will settle the business in 
four-and-twenty hours. I will tell him what I wish and what I 
desire from the Emperor; and what I want he will grant me, 
because he is upright and just. What I desire is not the destruc- 
tion of Austria—but its consolidation.” The Emperor of Austria, 
without consulting Metternich on the step, complied with this 
request, and sent the Field-Marshal to Vienna, with instructions 
to listen, but not to enter into discussion. The Prince on his 
way to the Austrian capital stopped at Altenburg, where he 
had an interview with Metternich, who said to him : 


“If I had been aware of your mission, before you had passed the 
outposts of the French army, I would have taken upon myself to ask 
you to wait until I had spoken to the Emperor. Here at Altenburg such 
a step is out of the question ; you are within the enemy’s lines, and must 
goon. But I warn you beforehand that of two things one will happen ; 
either Napoleon will try to lead you into doing something which will 
compromise our cause ; or he will prevent you from returning to your 
post. The army must have its head; Napoleon knows that well, and 
that is why he has drawn you away from it. He desires either to force 
upon the Emperor a peace he ought never to consent to, or to deprive 
him of the means of carrying on the war.” The Prince, who was much 
agitated by what I said, declared he was ready to go back to Totis. I 
showed him that he must perform the commission he had undertaken, 
but make every effort not to depart from his instructions. 


Metternich’s shrewd guess at the French Emperor's real 
designs, whilst very creditable to his natural penetration and 
intimate knowledge of Napoleon’s character, render his supine- 
ness, and the absence of all evidence of any energetic attempt 
on his part to foil them all the more unintelligible, and, so far 
as appearances go, inexcusable. One cannot help thinking that 
if his clear-sightedness had been backed up by a little more 
spirit, it might have saved the Emperor Francis from the dis- 
agreeable surprise about to break upon him. True, Metternich 
at Altenburg was virtually as much in Napoleon’s power as 
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Liechtenstein at Vienna. The French Emperor would have 
known to whom to attribute the failure of his underhand 
scheme, and would in all probability have vented his wrath 
accordingly ; but Metternich, who, whatever else he may have 
been, was no coward, would have found comfort and compen- 
sation against the Imperial anger in the knowledge, that he had 
prevented his Sovereign from falling into a trap, and had preserved 
his country from a dishonouring and all but absolutely ruinous 
peace. As it was, Liechtenstein was suffered to go on his way, 
few, if any, precautions were taken to guard against the surprise 
which Metternich dreaded, and the soldier-diplomatist, himself a 
thoroughly honourable man but no politician, who saw in 
Napoleon nothing but the soldier, and therefore thought himself 
a match for him in diplomacy, fell an easy prey to the craft of a 
man with so many sides to his remarkable character. The 
mission of Prince Liechtenstein of course put an end to the 
negotiations at Altenburg, and Metternich rejoined the Emperor 
Francis. He tells us, that he did not conceal his fears from his 
master, but of the advice he proffered him he says not a word, 
content to have maintained what he calls “an observant and 
passive attitude”—a diplomatic euphemism, no doubt, for doing 
nothing. Several days passed without any news from Vienna. 
The Field-Marshal, whilst acquainting the Emperor of his 
pleasant reception by Napoleon, informed him also, that he 
had been referred for the business on which he had come to the 
Duke of Bassano—a fact which confirmed Metternich in his 
forebodings, and led him to direct all his attention to prepara- 
tions for a renewal of the war. The means he had at his 
command, he tells us, were immense. But whilst he was 
encouraging the Emperor to hopefulness, and just when the 
latter, his patience now at last fairly exhausted, had given 
orders for the recall of Liechtenstein, came the surprise. 


On October 14, towards evening, as I was taking a walk on the 
road from Totis to Vienna, I saw carriages approaching which I recog- 
nized as those of Prince John Liechtenstein. As soon as the Prince 
saw me he stopped his carriage, jumped out, and said: “I bring you 
peace, and my head along with it; the Emperor will dispose at his 
pleasure of both one and the other.” 


What had happened in Vienna was this. The Field-Marshal 
had found himself knocked backwards and forwards from pillar 
to post. Napoleon had referred him, as has been said, to Bassano; 
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Bassano, in his turn, had declared that not being Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, but only Chief of the personal cabinet of the 
Emperor, he could do nothing till the return of the Count de 
Champagny. When at length, disgusted and angered at being 
made a fool of, and protesting, but in vain, that he was not 
empowered to negotiate, Liechtenstein intimated an intention to 
consider his mission at an end, he was told, that such a step 
would be regarded as a breach of the truce, which would 
compromise the safety of the army, and possibly endanger the 
fate of the Empire itself. Placed in this dilemma, the old 
soldier consented to remain. We leave Metternich to finish the 
story of this stupendous farce. 


After the arrival of Count de Champagny, the conferences began 
under the name of Preliminaries, which were concluded on the night of 
October 13 aad 14 with the signing of a document, which the French 
Minister called the “ Project for a Treaty of Peace” to be submitted to 
the Emperor of Austria. After signing a document to which Prince 
Liechtenstein assigned this and no other meaning, he returned home at 
five in the morning. He had ordered his post-horses for ten o’clock, 
when suddenly at day-break he heard the firing of cannon, and on 
asking what the firing meant, was told that it announced the signing of 
peace to the Austrian capital. He wanted to go and call Napoleon to 
account for his conduct on the spot, but Napoleon had just left 
Schénbrunn with all his retinue ! 

This is the history [Metternich concludes] of the Peace of Vienna 
of October 14, 1809, and is known only to a limited circle ; a treaty of 
peace full of unworthy artifices, having no foundation in international 
rights. 


These somewhat tardy lamentations about the “ unworthy 
artifices ” recall to mind a story told of a young greenhorn on 
his travels, who once gave half-a-crown to an old crone at a 
railway-station in exchange for sixpennyworth of Ormskirk 
ginger-breads, and who, as the hag kept fumbling in her pockets 
for the change until the train had fairly started and her dupe 
was done, informed her with much impressiveness from the 
window of his carriage, as the train moved slowly out of the 
station, that she was cheating. If Napoleon succeeded in 
snatching, stealing, or smuggling the Treaty of Vienna, the 
Austrian authorities, with Metternich at their head, have only 
themselves and their own folly, slowness, and irresolution to 
thank for having fallen the easy victims of a swindle so gross, 
palpable, and outrageous. We have already stated, and need 
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not, therefore, repeat the hard conditions imposed by this treaty 
upon Austria, It was acccepted and ratified by the Emperor 
Francis with that “strength of mind and firmness of character” 
for which he was, if we are to take Metternich’s word for it, so 
singularly remarkable, and who, he tells us, could not have 
rejected a peace which had been already announced, amid the 
rejoicings of the people, to the capital and to more than one- 
third of the territory still remaining to him. 


By this event the provisional character of the functions assigned to 
me at once terminated. I appeared now in the character of a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and I frankly admit that I took possession of the 
portfolio with more self-confidence than I had experienced for the last 
three months. What had just taken place disclosed to me a side of 
Napoleon’s character which lowered him immeasurably in my sight, and 
proportionally raised before my conscience the cause I was called upon 
to uphold. 


The conditions of the Treaty were immediately and loyally 
carried out in all directions. The positions in the territory of 
the Empire occupied by the French forces were vacated, and the 
war contribution was discharged within the appointed time. 
Here follow some remarks too characteristic to be omitted : 


The return of the Emperor to his capital was like a triumphal 
entry. The populace there, as in the provinces, did not look beyond 
the present moment, satisfied with being relieved from the presence of 
an enemy who carried refinement, in making use of all the resources of 
the country, to the very highest degree. Napoleon, in the eyes of 
Europe, passed for an irresistible power, under the yoke of which all 
must bow. The feeling of the masses was no longer to escape this fate, 
but to lighten the burden as much as possible. My thoughts, however, 
soared higher. Under the load of enormous responsibility, I found 
only two points on which it seemed possible to rest, the immovable 
strength of character of the Emperor Francis and my own conscience. 


The italics are ours. Of the immovable strength of the 
Emperor’s character, and of the sensitive delicacy of Metter- 
nich’s conscience, we have a notable example in the marriage of 
an Austrian Archduchess with the Imperial upstart, an excom- 
municated sovereign, and a divorcé. The plain unvarnished 
story of this marriage, if marriage it was, alike discreditable 
to all concerned in it, amounts to this, that in order to gain 
time for Austria to get her breath and recover her strength 
before once again renewing the struggle with her conqueror, 
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the Emperor Francis and Prince Metternich, both good hands at 
playing a waiting game, putting the one his dignity and the 
other his conscience into his pocket, threw the Archduchess as a 
sop to the French Emperor, so that Lady Castlereagh was 
telling no more than the strict truth when she uttered the severe 
mot attributed to her by Capefigue: // fallait livrer une vierge 
a’ Autriche au Minotaure pour l’assouvir. The first proposals 
for the hand of the Archduchess were made to him, Metternich 
tells us, by Napoleon through Madame de Metternich, who had 
remained behind in Paris. 


At a masked ball at Cambacérés’, to which my wife had received a 
very pressing invitation, a mask, in which she immediately recognized 
Napoleon, took hold of her arm, and led her into a private room at the 
end of the suite of apartments. After a few jokes of no importance, 
Napoleon asked her whether she thought that the Archduchess Marie 
Louise would accept his hand, and whether the Emperor, her father, 
would agree to this alliance? My wife, very much surprised by the 
question, assured him that it was impossible for her to answer it. On 
that, Napoleon further asked, whether she herself, if she were in the 
place of the Archduchess, would bestow her hand upon him. My wife 
assured him that she would refuse him. “You are cruel!” said the 
Emperor to her ; “write to your husband, and ask him what he thinks 
of the matter?” My wife refused to do this, and pointed out that 
Prince Schwarzenberg was the organ through which he should approach 
the Imperial Court. Neither did she delay to inform the Ambassador, 
who was present at the ball, of what had passed between her and 
the Emperor. 


The following morning Prince Eugéne made his appearance 
at Prince Schwarzenberg’s, and—extraordinary mission for a 
son to undertake on behalf of his own mother—in “the name of 
the Emperor, and with the knowledge of his mother, the 
Empress Josephine,” repeated the offer of marriage. As soon as 
the courier brought him this news, Metternich repaired to the 
Emperor. “Your Majesty,” he said, “is here placed in a situ- 
ation in which the Ruler and the Father can alone say Yes or 
No. One or the other must be spoken by you, for a doubting or 
hesitating answer is not possible.” The Emperor collected him- 
self a moment, and then asked his Minister, what he would do in 
his place? Metternich, taking to heart on this occasion La 
Fontaine’s advice to statesmen, to answer ex Normand, gave his 
Sovereign the evasive answer he would not allow the latter to 
make to Napoleon. 
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There are cases in the life of States, as in that of private persons [he 
said], when a third person is not able to put himself in the place 
of another, on whom the responsibility of the decision rests. These 
cases are especially those in which calculation alone is not sufficient to 
lead to a decision. Your Majesty is Ruler and Father—to you alone it 
belongs to consider what is your duty. 

“T shall leave the decision in my daughter's hands,” cried the 
Emperor, warmly, “ for I will never constrain her, and I desire, before I 
consult my duty as a monarch, to know what her wish is in the matter. 
Find the Archduchess, and let me know what she says to you. I will 
not myself speak to her on the subject, lest it should seem as if I 
wished to influence her decision.” 


What business Metternich had at the side of his Emperor, 
except to advise him, both in his official capacity and as the 
friend he professed to be to his Sovereign, we are at a loss to 
know. There were times when he was ready enough with his 
advice. In this case he no doubt judged it best for the success 
of the marriage, which, as appears from the correspondence, he 
had already fully discussed and arranged with Prince Schwarz- 
enberg months before he ever went near the Archduchess for the 
purpose of sounding her on it, to leave the Emperor to his 
“natural strength of soul and firmness of character.” As for 
the latter, if he had not been more bent on consulting his 
interests as a Ruler than doing his duty as a Father, he would 
not have hesitated to influence, and, if need was, to constrain in 
the right direction the decision of a daughter, who with much of 
the blood of Maria Theresa in her veins had none of her spirit, 
and who at this period had scarcely passed the bread-and- 
butter stage of development, in order to prevent her contracting 
what at best could only be the most degrading conceivable of 
mariages de convenance, a luxury of foreign growth for which 
we have no exact equivalent in English. Metternich having, in 
accordance with his orders, repaired to the Archduchess, whose 
character appears to have been very like her father’s, and quite 
as colourless, laid the matter before her without circumlocution 
or fine phrases—so he says, but we do not believe him—either for 
or against the proposal. The Archduchess listened, as her father 
had listened, with her usual calmness, and after a moment's 
reflection asked, much as the Emperor had asked, “ What does 
my father wish?” On being told that the Emperor wanted to 
know her own wishes in a matter so important for the destiny of 
her whole life, the Archduchess answered: “I wish only what it is 
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my duty to wish; where the interest of the Empire is con- 
cerned that interest must be consulted, and not my will. Ask 
my father to consult his duty as a ruler, and to subordinate to 
that any interests connected with my person.” 


When I reported this result of my mission to the Emperor, he said 
to me with that perfect openness which was usual to him in the most 
difficult circumstances, “I am not surprised at what you tell me from my 
daughter ; I know she is too good for me to expect her to do otherwise. 
Whilst you have been with her, I have been thinking how to decide. 
My consent to the marriage would secure to the Empire some years of 
political peace, which I can devote to the healing of its wounds. All my 
powers are devoted to the welfare of my people; I cannot, therefore, 
hesitate in my decision. Send a courier to Paris, and say that I accept 
the offer for the hand of my daughter, but with this express reservation, 
that on neither side shall any condition be attached to it: there are 
sacrifices which must not be contaminated by anything approaching to 
a bargain.” 

This is the truth with regard to the marriage of Napoleon with the 
Archduchess Marie Louise. 


Unfortunately for the veracity of this last statement, the 
story of the marriage as told in the Memoirs is irreconcileable in 
some not unimportant particulars with the correspondence 
between Metternich, his wife, and Prince Schwarzenberg. 
Madame de Metternich, for example, states expressly that the 
first intimation of the proposed marriage came not from Napo- 
leon, but strangest of all, from the Empress Josephine herself, at 
Malmaison, in these terms: “I have a plan which occupies me 
entirely, the success of which alone would make me hope that 
the sacrifice I am about to make will not be a pure loss; it is 
that the Emperor should marry your Archduchess. I spoke to 
him of it ‘yesterday, and he said his choice was not yet fixed, 
but he believes that this would be his choice, if he were certain 
of being accepted.” Metternich’s letters to Schwarzenberg, 
moreover, make it plain that the marriage had been discussed 
and settled between them, and the consent of the Archduchess 
treated as a foregone conclusion, long before any intimation 
of the projected alliance had been conveyed to her. But what 
is most interesting, from the Catholic point of view, is the 
religious aspect of the question. How did Metternich get over 
the difficulty of the divorce? In the Memoirs the subject is 
thus summarily disposed of: 


One question which naturally had a great interest for the public was 
the divorce of Napoleon and Josephine. For the Church this question 
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did not exist, and therefore not for the Emperor. Napoleon had 
contracted a civil marriage with the express understanding that the 
union could be dissolved; in the eyes of the Church, therefore, it was 
not a valid marriage. Indeed, had it been otherwise, the idea of the 
contemplated alliance could not have been entertained for a moment. 
The dissolution of the first so-called marriage had, therefore, only the 
value of a mere formality such as the French civil law required. 


No doubt any merely civil marriage contracted by Catholics 
in a country such as France, in which the decree of the Council 
of Trent on clandestine marriages was in full force, would be, in 
the eyes of the Church, null and void. But had Metternich, 
during his four years’ residence in Paris as Ambassador, never 
heard even a whisper, that the civil contract of 1796 had been 
supplemented and rectified by a subsequent religious ceremony 
in 1804? If he had, how could he say that the question of the 
validity and indissolubility of the marriage did not exist for the 
Church? If he had not, was it not his business to make inquiry 
in so grave a matter as the marriage of a daughter of the House 
of Hapsburg with the Sovereign, whose Empress had been 
crowned and recognized by the Pope as the Emperor's lawfully 
wedded wife in the face of Europe? That Metternich had some 
knowledge, or at least a very shrewd suspicion of the existence 
of an exceedingly grave religious difficulty, appears from his 
correspondence, if not from the Memoirs. In the very first of 
his official letters to the Austrian Ambassador in Paris, dated so 
early as December 25, 1809, he instructs him to approach the 
question with three restrictions, the second of which contains 
these words: “His Majesty will never force a beloved daughter 
into a marriage she abhors, and he will never consent to a 
marriage which would not be in conformity with the principles of 
our religion.” Writing to his wife, January 27, 1810, he says: 
“Two obstacles, nevertheless, are present to my mind—the first 
and the most insurmountable, that of religion, seems no longer to 
exist ;” and again, in a letter addressed to Schwarzenberg, written 
on the same day, he uses similar expressions: “ 7he religious 
question removed, there remains only the consent of the Arch- 
duchess.” 

How the religious question came to be finally removed or 
surmounted, we are not explicitly told. Metternich himself 
disposes of the religious ceremony said to have taken place 
with the sanction of the Pope, on the eve of the coronation of 
the Emperor and Empress, on the ground that the Holy Father 
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was hoodwinked by three unscrupulous and time-serving mem- 
bers of the French episcopate—whose names, however, are not 
given—into believing in the reality of a ceremony which had 
never taken place. This statement he makes on the alleged 
authority of Cardinal Consalvi. Here is the story, as contained 
in some remarks on the coronation of the Empress Josephine 
drawn up by Metternich, to serve as a contribution to his portrait 
of Napoleon. There had been, he tells us, no mention of the 
Empress in the long negotiations previous to the coronation till 
the evening before the day fixed for that ceremony, when on his 
repeated demands to be informed of the details of the cere- 
monial, the Holy Father learnt to his great surprise that it was 
intended to crown the Empress at the same time as Napoleon. 
The Pope was for some time, we are told, undecided as to the 
part he ought to take. On the one hand he had no proof of the 
validity of the Emperor's marriage ; on the other, a refusal to be 
present at the coronation would have exposed him to humili- 
ation, and rendered abortive the real object of his journey into 
France—the settlement, namely, of the affairs of the Church. 
Nevertheless, constrained by the sentiment of duty, the Pope 
declared that he would not appear at the ceremony, and that he 
would sacrifice all his interests, if he did not receive direct 
proofs of the validity of the marriage between the Emperor and 
the Empress Josephine. We leave Metternich to tell the rest of 
the story as he says he received it from Cardinal Consalvi, who, 
though Cardinal Secretary of State, was not in Paris at this 
date, but had remained behind in Rome as Vice- Regent in the 
absence of the Pope. Consalvi also, it should be remembered, 
was at the head of the thirteen faithful Cardinals who, for their 
refusal to be present at the marriage of Napoleon with Marie 
Louise in 1810, were disgraced, banished from Paris, and being 
forbidden to wear the scarlet robes proper to their rank, came to 
be known as the d/ack Cardinals. 


In the meantime two or three French bishops, whom Cardinal 
Consalvi named to me, came to present their homage to the Holy 
Father; he communicated to them the cause of the agitation and 
disquiet which his countenance betrayed. The bishops reassured him, 
and gave him details of the marriage of Napoleon with Josephine, and 
the sacramental bond by which they were united. The Holy Father, 
quite taken in, crowned them the next day ; and it was not till several 
days after the ceremony that he learned that his credulity had been 
abused. He was inclined to speak out with vehemence, but was 
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constrained by the consideration, that he would draw general condem- 
nation on himself, if he informed the public that he had consecrated 
and crowned the Empress without first being sure of the tie which 
united this Princess to Napoleon, and that he had, so to speak, sanc- 
tioned concubinage. He felt that the dissimulation and deceit which 
had been practised did not excuse him, and that he would be taxed 
with weakness ; he took, therefore, the part of silence, but never ceased 
to make the strongest remonstrances to Napoleon, and to urge him 
to repair a wrong for which the Pope has never forgiven him. 


Metternich’s interest in establishing by hook or by crook 
the invalidity of the marriage of Napoleon with Josephine was 
second only to that of the French Emperor himself. “The 
man of truth” must therefore pardon us, if with his other 
mistakes as to material facts in this affair of the marriage of 
the Archduchess before us, we decline to accept implicitly his 
statement about the fictitious religious ceremony, in spite of 
the grave authority he professes to adduce in support of it. 
That statement does not square with the version of the story 
given us by Capefigue, L’ Europe pendant le Consulat et l Empire? 
by Lyonnet in his Histoire du Cardinal Fesch, and by Madame 
de Rémusat in her recently published Memoirs. The first two 
of these three authors concur in saying that Pius the Seventh 
gave full powers to Cardinal Fesch to perform the religious 
ceremony; that the latter accordingly duly married the Emperor 
and Empress in the private apartments of the Emperor, at 
eleven o'clock at night, and in the presence of two witnesses, 
M. de Portalis, Minister of Public Worship, and Duroc, Grand- 
Marshal of the Palace; that the Cardinal went straight from 
the ceremony to inform the Pope of it, who thereupon with- 
drew his opposition to the coronation of the Empress. Capefigue 
further asserts that he had these particulars from Portalis 
himself. We subjoin a couple of extracts from the Memoirs 
of Madame de Rémusat, than whom no one had better oppor- 
tunities of learning the truth about the religious ceremony, said 
to have taken place between Napoleon and Josephine on the eve 
of their coronation by the Pope. 


At length one memorable evening the Emperor told the Empress 
that the Pope was about to arrive in Paris, and that he would crown 
them both. On this occasion the Empress confided to me (Madame 
de Rémusat) the ardent desire she had long felt to have her marriage, 


2 Capefigue, L’E£urope pendant le Consulat et Empire, tome v. pp. 124, 125. 
% Lyonnet, Hist. du Card. Fesch, ch. xix. 
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which had been civilly contracted, confirmed by a religious ceremony. 
She said that she had sometimes spoken of this to the Emperor, and, 
although he had not evinced any repugnance, he had objected that, 
even if a priest were brought into the palace to perform the religious 
rite, it could not be done with sufficient secrecy to conceal the fact 
that until then they had not been married according to the Church. 


Napoleon was hardly the man to care very much for the 
judgment of men on his connection with Josephine, but on the 
eve of his coronation as Emperor his thoughts may well have 
turned wistfully to the heir he had now no hopes of begetting 
by Josephine, and anxiety not to put unnecessary obstacles in 
the way of a future divorce will go further than the excuse 
here given, to account for his reluctance to the religious solem- 
nization of his marriage. Here is Madame de Rémusat’s account 
of the marriage : 


On the occasion of her second interview with the Pope, the Empress 
carried out the intention she had secretly formed, and confided to him 
that her marriage had been a civil ceremony only. His Holiness 
promised her he would require of the Emperor, that his coronation 
be preceded by the ceremony necessary to legitimize his marriage with 
her. 

If Madame de Rémusat’s is the true story, the ceremony 
took place, not at midnight on the eve of the coronation, but 
two days previous to it and in the morning. 


Two days before the coronation, M. de Rémusat found the Empress 
in a state of delight and satisfaction, which she could hardly conceal 
from general notice. Presently she took my husband aside and 
confided to him that, on the morning of the same day, an altar had 
been erected in the Emperor’s cabinet, and that Cardinal Fesch had 
performed the marriage ceremony between herself and Bonaparte, in 
the presence of two aides-de-camp. After the ceremony she had 
procured a written certificate of the marriage from the Cardinal. 
She carefully preserved this document, and, notwithstanding all the 
Emperor's efforts to obtain it from her, she never could be induced 
to part with it. 

It has been said that any religious marriage not witnessed by the 
curé of the parish in which it is celebrated is de facfo null and void, and 
that a means of annulling the marriage was purposely reserved by this 
expedient. In that case Cardinal Fesch must have been a consenting 
party to the fraud ; and yet his subsequent conduct forbids any such 
supposition. When violent quarrels arose on the subject of the divorce, 


+ Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, vol. i. p. 312. By P. de Rémusat. English 
translation. 
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and the Empress went so far as to threaten her husband with the 
publication of the certificate in her possession, Cardinal Fesch was 
consulted upon the point. He repeatedly affirmed that the document 
was in good form, and that his conscience obliged him to declare 
the marriage so validly solemnized, that it could not be annulled 
otherwise than by an act of arbitrary authority.° 


The idea that a Papal Legate, specially empowered for the 
occasion, would not secure the validity of the marriage, as 
effectually as the parish priest required by the decree of the 
Council of Trent, is only less ingenious than Napoleon’s happier 
after thought, that he had inwardly withheld his consent from 
the faith which he had outwardly pledged Josephine at this 
private‘rehabilitation of their marriage. Is his own unsupported 
statement to be believed, or is the assertion only the result 
of a lucky discovery made subsequently to his resolve to put 
away the childless Josephine and marry the youthful Arch- 
duchess? A bilateral contract such as the Sacrament of Marriage, 
requires for its validity, that the consent of the contracting 
parties, signified by outward act, be mutual, as well as free, 
voluntary, and deliberate. The absence, therefore, of any one 
of these conditions would render a marriage null and void. 
But whilst zz foro interno a man who asserted, that he had 
secretly withheld his consent from a marriage celebrated openly 
in the eyes of the Church, would, ordinarily speaking, be held 
to his marriage, and be required to repair the injustice of his 
conduct by renewing his consent and making it real and 
efficacious, 2% foro externo he certainly could not lawfully con- 
tract a fresh marriage with a third person, until he had made 
good his case before the authorities competent to pronounce 
upon it, who would not easily credit his mere word unsupported 
by evidence to show, that he had himself been the victim of fraud, 
or had acted under the influence of grievous fear. In no hypo- 
thesis whatever, so far as we can see, was any ecclesiastical 
court inferior to the very highest competent to adjudicate in 
Napoleon’s case. So grave a question, as that of the validity 
or invalidity of the marriage of Catholic sovereigns, had been 
from time immemorial reserved to the Sovereign Pontiff. In 
the instance before us, even if no religious ceremony had been 
performed either by Fesch or by any one else, the marriage had 
been implicitly recognized by the Pope in the solemn act of 
the Imperial coronation, and was by the very fact removed 
5 Ibid. pp. 325, 326. 
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from the jurisdiction of the French Bishops. But, if the story 
told by Capefigue and Madame de Rémusat is the true story, 
then to annul a marriage celebrated by a Cardinal Legate, 
armed with the necessary dispensations by the Pope himself, was 
undoubtedly one of those cause majores which belong directly 
to the Holy See. 

That Napoleon himself did not consider the annulling of 
his marriage with Josephine by a decree of the Senate sufficient, 
but that alive to the religious aspect of the question, he felt 
the necessity of procuring a semblance at least of ecclesiastical 
sanction for his divorce, is shown by the fact that, after the 
decree had passed the Senate on December 15, 1800, he 
appointed an episcopal commission and packed it with such 
unprincipled prelates as Duvoisin of Nantes, to deliberate and 
report to him upon the subject. As the result of their con- 
sultations these hypocritical men reported to the Emperor, that 
recourse to the Pope, now a State prisoner at Verona, being 
impossible, the duty of giving judgment in the case devolved 
upon the Archbishop of Paris. But the see of Paris was 
vacant. In default, therefore, of the Metropolitan, an official, 
known as the Diocesan Promoter, one Rudemare, proceeded 
January 10, 1810, to ratify the decree of the Senate and pro- 
nounce the marriage of Napoleon with Josephine null and void 
from the beginning. The disgraceful eagerness of these un- 
worthy prelates to hustle to one side the Pope’s authority in the 
question, becomes still more intelligible on the hypothesis of 
their knowledge, that they were dealing with a contract of a 
more binding nature than a merely civil marriage, which being 
void by the decree of the Council of Trent would not have 
stood in any absolute need of a further reference to the Holy 
See for the validity of Napoleon’s subsequent espousals with 
the Austrian Archduchess. But although recourse to the Pope 
would not in that case have been absolutely necessary, to ignore 
his authority and do without his consent to a new marriage, under 
the circumstances of his implicit acknowledgment of Josephine 
as Napoleon’s lawfully wedded wife at the coronation, was as 
unseemly as it was unlawful and contrary to precedent. His 
consent to and sanction of the Austrian marriage, however, 
the Pope would not have withheld, on the supposition that the 
invalid marriage of 1796 was never really rehabilitated, and 
that Josephine waived any claims she may have derived from 
that merely civil contract. But to call upon the Pope to annul 
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a contract, which though null and void in the first instance had 
been afterwards solemnly legitimized by a Prelate, invested 
with the needful powers by the Head of the Church himself, 
was as good as to ask him to cancel a marriage so valid and 
indissoluble, that not all even his authority could ever put 
asunder that which God had once joined together. 

It may, therefore, very well be that the Bishops, who formed 
the ecclesiastical commission to consider the Emperor's divorce, 
were aware of his private marriage by Fesch in 1804. Indeed, 
they can scarcely have been ignorant of it, for that Cardinal’s 
name has got mixed up with their transactions; though we 
should find it difficult, if he was really privy to their designs, 
to reconcile such conduct with the more honourable attitude 
of the man, who had declared the marriage in question “so 
validly solemnized that it could not be annulled except by an 
act of arbitrary authority,” and who sooner than be made a tool 
of Napoleon’s in his attacks on the rights of the Holy See, 
refused the Archbishopric of Paris, and quarrelled openly with 
his Imperial nephew. If this conjecture is well-grounded, it 
will go far to support the truth of the story told by Madame de 
Rémusat, and to explain the anxiety of these Bishops to be 
rid of the Pope’s authority and establish their own com- 
petence to give judgment in the matter—a competence, by the 
way, which they rested, with singular infelicity, on the divorce 
pronounced by the Archbishop of Rheims, the King’s uncle, 
between Philip Augustus and Ingelburga of Denmark, but 
which they found it convenient to forget was subsequently 
quashed by Pope Innocent, who obliged the King to put away 
his mistress and take back his lawful wife. 

Every one will regret that Madame de Rémusat’s Memoirs 
stop short of the divorce, since no one better than she could 
have unravelled the tangle and dispelled the mystery, in which 
those concerned in that most disreputable transaction have 
succeeded in wrapping it. But we have been told enough, at 
any rate, to know that Metternich’s story is not by any means 
the whole “truth about the marriage of Napoleon with the 
Archduchess Marie Louise,” and what to think of that other 
statement of his, that “he had never offered to mere circum- 
stances a sacrifice which he could not justify to his conscience 
both as a statesman and a private individual.” That the 
marriage was a sacrifice in his own eyes, as well as in those 
of the Emperor Francis, he admits more than once in so many 
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words—a sacrifice, however, which did little, if any, violence 
to his conscience, either as a private Catholic, who believed 
in the indissolubility of marriage, or as a statesman, whose first 
duty it was to ascertain beyond the possibility of doubt that 
the union he was preparing for the daughter of his Sovereign 
would make her, not the concubine, but the lawfully wedded 
wife of her father’s conqueror. The reader will perceive from 
the following letter of Metternich to his wife, that he not only 
felt no remorse or qualms of conscience, but that he took 
considerable credit to himself for the success with which he had 
arranged and carried through this measure of high policy. The 
letter, appended by the Editor in some notes to the Memoirs, 
but to which no date is given, is painfully suggestive of the 
ribbons with which the victim of old was tricked out for the 
sacrifice, or even, not to put too fine a point on it, of the manner 
in which we of the present day get up our beeves and horses for 
the fair and the sale. 


All Vienna is occupied with the question of the marriage; it would 
be difficult to give an idea of the excitement this has caused in the 
mind of the public, and the extreme popularity of the thing. If I were 
the saviour of the world, I could not receive more congratulations nor 
more real homage for the part which it is thought I must have taken in 
it. In the promotions which will take place, I shall get the Zosson. 
If it comes to me just now, # will not be without a cause,® but it is not 
less certain that it required circumstances both very extraordinary and 
quite unexpected to bring me to a position far beyond what I ambi- 
tioned—I who have never had any ambition at all. ‘The fétes here will 
be very fine, and although they have been obliged to send to the ends 
of the earth for things needful, all is here at last. I have sent the 
programme to Paris. Schwarzenberg will have shown it you. The 
new Empress will please at Paris, and ought to please by her goodness, 
her great sweetness, and simplicity. Rather plain than handsome of 
feature, she has a very fine figure, and when she is um feu arrangée, 
habillée, &c., she will do very well. JZ have earnestly entreated her to 
engage a dancing-master as soon as she arrives, and not to dance before she 
has learnt to dance well. 


§ When Metternich, speaking of the Zozson, says, in the French version: ‘*Si 
elle m’ arrive 4 cette époque, ce ne sera pas 4 propos de bottes,” he clearly means, 
that he will have done something special to deserve it. His translator makes him 
say the very opposite by translating his words thus: ‘‘ If it (the Golden Fleece) comes 
to me just now, d# will not be very much a propos.” This is only one of not a few 
inaccuracies, as gross as they are material, to be found in the English translation of 
the Memoirs, 
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Lady Castlereagh was right in her fable about the Maiden 
and the Minotaur. Metternich had from the first a perfectly 
clear and definite object in his complaisance to the French 
Emperor. The advantage he wished to reap from the Imperial 
marriage was, on his own admission and that of his Sovereign, 
to obtain a respite for Austria, an interval of quiet during which, 
in default of those more definite concessions Schwarzenberg 
had been instructed to seek at the hands of the French Govern- 
ment, she might recruit her strength and repair her resources, so 
as to be in readiness for future contingencies. 


WILLIAM LOUGHNAN. 





Armand de Melun. 
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“EVILS of all sort,” says Carlyle, in his /rench Revolution, “are 
more or less of kin, and do usually go together: especially it 
is an old truth, that wherever huge physical evil is, there, as the 
parent and origin of it, has moral evil to a proportionate extent 
been.” To relieve physical evil and eradicate the causes of it, 
has ever been and still is the aim of Christian charity. And 
as there has been nowhere so much of physical evil and so 
much cause for it, as in Paris during the last fifty years, so 
nowhere has Christian charity been more active. There is 
hardly one of our great charitable organizations which has not 
come directly from, or at least had its prototype in the French 
capital. And who is not familiar with the names of such valiant 
champions as Montalembert and Lacordaire and Dupanloup, 
and many more who have fought so nobly in defence of freedom 
of education; or Ozanam, one of the first founders of the 
Society of St. Vincent of Paul, which is doing so much in 
the world’s great cities to avert the reign of Socialism; or 
Cochin, the Demosthenes of good works, and many more, some 
of whom yet survive as examples for the imitation of the present 
generation. The name of Armand de Melun, though less known, 
perhaps, in England, occupies a high place on the death-roll 
of these heroes of Christian charity. Of all the associations 
founded in Paris during the last forty or fifty years for relieving 
the temporal and spiritual needs of the poor, he was a zealous 
and active member. He spent his whole life not merely in 
relieving misery, but in endeavouring to reform it altogether. 
An ancient author tells us, in an account of the miracles wrought 
by the relics of St. Martin on their translation to Auxerre, that 
when they were brought back to Tours, two paralytic beggars, 
hearing of the miraculous cures, expressed fears that they might 
be cured against their will along with the rest. One of them 
exclaimed to the other, “We are now contented and at peace, 
and have nothing to do: every one takes pity on us; we have 
only to ask what we want, and it is sure to be given to us, 
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without any trouble on our part. This great advantage we owe 
to our infirmity. If we should now be cured, which God forbid, 
we would be obliged to labour with our hands, of which we 
have lost the use, and we would no longer be able to carry on 
our begging. Let us get out of the reach of St. Martin, and fly 
from the diocese.” Notwithstanding all this, the grace of Heaven 
pursued them, and they were cured; and on the spot where 
their flight was arrested the inhabitants built a chapel in honour 
of St. Martin, called La Chapelle Blanche.1 Armand de Melun 
understood the lesson taught by this legend. St. Martin was 
not satisfied that Christian charity should continue to relieve 
the wants of the two beggars. He wrought a miracle to destroy 
the necessity for such relief. Armand de Melun laboured all 
his life in creating and fostering chiefly such works as tended 
to improve the physical and moral condition of the poor, and 
so free them from their dependence upon alms. Of these 
labours the Abbé Baunard, in his Life of Armand de Melun, 
gives us an interesting account, and the Abbé is no stranger 
to English readers. His Histoire de la Vénérable Mere Barat 
has been presented to them in an English form by the pen of 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Of our author’s most recent work 
style and subject are alike excellent, but there are two slight 
inaccuracies, to which we venture to draw attention. The 
family name of Lord Emly is incorrectly given in page 123, 
while a few lines above this Lord Palmerston is mentioned as 
being expected to take part in a debate in the House of Lords, 
of which House he never was a member. Let us now give a 
slight sketch of the subject of the Abbé Baunard's biography. 
“Christianity,” says Ozanam, “has the best of reasons for 
displaying whatever is most striking in man, the struggle of 
mind and of matter, the warfare of the passions, and the true 
ideal of life as personified in the saints. It was for this reason 
that the Christians have taken such pains to write in detail, 
with all reverence and love, the lives of those who serve as 
models for imitation, and who brightened the world with their 
words of hope or fertilized it with their blood.”* Armand de 
Melun was not a martyr, nor was he a great orator or eminent 
writer, but it is well that the story of his life, in one sense 
uneventful, should be told us in detail, as supplying us with a 
model which all in part may copy. The family traditions of 


1 Digby’s Com/fitum, bk. iii. ch. vii. p. 235. 
2 Ozanam, La Civilization au 5idme siecle, ii. 199. 
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the De Meluns reach back as far as the Crusades, and since 
that period some of the family are constantly to be found 
holding high places in Church or in State and doing good 
service to their country. The event in the history of his family 
which Armand de Melun held highest in esteem was the heroic 
act of Anne de Melun, Princess d’Epinoy, when, in the seven- 
teenth century, she left secretly her father’s house, to hide 
herself in Anjou, that she might devote her whole time to the 
service of the poor. The memory of this saintly woman was 
not without influence on her descendant, who, on the occasion 
of her centenary, wrote her Life, to which Montalembert con- 
tributed a Preface. Armand de Melun was born at Brumetz, 
in the Department of Aisne, the home of the family, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1807. At an early age, he was sent to a boarding- 
school at Paris, where he continued his studies until he reached 
manhood. Armand and his twin brother, Anatole, did not 
escape all the effects of the godless system of education pre- 
valent in France, even after the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Home influences, however, a pure heart, and the sound prepara- 
tion which he had passed through before making his First 
Communion saved Armand from making shipwreck of his faith. 
He had to struggle hard to preserve it; though, in spite of the 
reading and study which, for want of guidance, did him much 
harm, faith, in the end, gained the victory. What, then, were the 
arms by which the fight was won? He himself tells us that 
“from time to time, after much pondering and discussing, after 
building up a little and pulling down a good deal, when I saw 
my buildings brought to the ground, I used to ferret out of a 
corner of my bookshelves a little old book, much worn and 
poorly bound in parchment. This was the very Catechism 
which I had used in preparing for my First Communion. As 
soon as I had read a few pages of it, I found splendid solutions 
for all my problems. Under its gentle influence, order returned 
to my intellect and peace to my soul. The notions with which 
lying books had filled my mind melted away as phantoms 
before the light of day.” The struggle was both long and 
severe, and many years afterwards the evil effects of his early 
reading were still visible. It is hard, Father Faber was wont 
to say, to dwell among icebergs without growing cold. So 
strong were the habits of his youth, that it was not until death 
was close upon him that he ventured to approach the altar to 
receive Holy Communion more frequently than three or four 
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times a year. Another prejudice of his youth long survived— 
his dislike of the Jesuits. Prince Jean Gagarin, then Secretary 
to the Russian Embassy at Paris, was one of Armand’s intimate 
friends, and this friendship had not a little to do with the 
Prince’s conversion. One day the two friends met in the 
Champs-Elysées, and as they walked together a little way the 
Prince disclosed his intention of embracing a religious life. 
“And what Order have you made choice of?” asked De Melun. 
“The Society of Jesus,” was the reply. “A Jesuit!” cried the 
astonished Armand. “I own,” he says in his Mémoires, “that 
I was then full of those prejudices against the Fathers which 
everywhere hindered the good they sought to do.” He attempted 
to dissuade his friend from carrying out his resolution, and not till 
afterwards, when he saw the good work done by Father Gagarin, 
as a Jesuit, did he congratulate himself that his advice had 
not been taken. 

There were two persons who were destined to influence 
Armand de Melun’s career in a remarkable manner. One 
pointed out the path he was to tread, the other led him along 
it. His means did not make it absolutely necessary that he 
should embrace a profession, still he did not care to be without 
an occupation in life. At first, he studied for the Bar, but 
the life of a lawyer was so repugnant to his feelings, that he 
abandoned it almost immediately. Railways were at that 
time being constructed all over France, and he was offered a 
seat at the Board of Directors of a new and promising company. 
One day a packet was sent from the company’s office to the 
Minister of Public Works, to whom or to his wife the bearer 
was told to deliver it, and at the same time neither to ask 
nor accept anything in return. The packet consisted of shares 
sent to the Minister as a present in order to secure his support 
for the new line. De Melun in his disgust, refused to have 
anything to do with the project proposed. Another time, his 
father sent him to transact some business on the Exchange. 
De Melun was tempted to speculate, but as his first act in 
this direction was disastrous, his inclination was soon cured. 
What career was then open to him? It was while pondering 
this question that he made the acquaintance of Madame 
Swetchine, who became to him as a second mother. Their 
correspondence attests the close union of mind, of religious 
feeling, and of friendship that sprang up between this excellent 
woman and Armand de Melun. She it was who pointed out 
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to him his path in life. At first it seemed as if that path was 
to be one of study, and for a time De Melun gave himself 
up to historical and philosophical researches. These proved 
only the preparation for that lay-apostleship which he was 
called on to exercise. His work in life really began when 
Madame Swetchine sent him to a humble daughter of St. 
Vincent of Paul, the holy Sceur Rosalie. We do not require 
to describe here these two remarkable women, they are well 
known to us already. We may then pass on to recount De 
Melun’s first visit to the poor. 

How little we know of our poorer neighbours in the busy 
centres in which we live! Modern civilization does all it can 
to hide the miseries of mankind. It cannot do without its 
courts of justice, its workhouses, its prisons, so it spends 
millions in making them take up the shape of palaces, in 
order that the misery they shelter may not appear in all its 
hideous nakedness. Modern civilization does more. It cannot 
do away with our Lord’s promise that we shall have the poor 
always with us, so it strives to ignore it and separates the 
rich and the poor. The man of money lives in the west, and 
his poorer brother dwells in the east. Belleville and Bethnal 
Green are for the hard of hand, the Boulevards and Belgravia 
for the hard of heart. And if too many of our rich become 
hard of heart, is it wholly their fault? What do they know 
of their poorer neighbours, or rather of the poor no longer 
their neighbours? Perchance their whole knowledge of the 
poor consists of the slight acquaintance they have with the 
crossing sweeper, the flower girl, and the street arab. Far 
different in other days were the relations of rich and poor. 
Catholicity made them neighbours, and the labourer’s hovel 
sheltered itself under the walls of the prince’s palace. How 
delightful it is even now to wander down the winding and 
narrow streets of Siena, or among the peaceful streets of Bruges, 
and observe that in those old cities of the ages of faith, poor 
and rich abide side by side, while we instinctively feel that 
there charity is in truth active, because the rich still can look 
on the sufferings of the poor. In our Hausmanized cities we 
have returned to paganism in this as in many other things. 
Armand de Melun knew nothing of the poor until the day he 
first explored, under the auspices of Sceur Rosalie, the unknown 
regions where poverty dwells. Until then, his charity had been 
satisfied when he had given an alms to some public association 
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for the relief of the poor, or taken a ticket for a charity ball at 
the Opera House. 

There is a pleasure in sailing over an ocean which we have 
never before navigated. There is a pleasure in setting foot for 
the first time on the soil of a foreign land. And there isa 
pleasure in making our first visit to the regions where poverty 
dwells. Many amongst us have experienced this pleasure—a 
pleasure that can only be enjoyed once—and which De Melun 
so well describes: “I took my way,” he says, “towards the 
dismal district of St. Médard, not without a certain throbbing 
of my heart, caused by curiosity, by the novelty of what I was 
going to see, and by the sad discoveries that awaited me... . 
I arrived along with two or three poor persons at the house 
where for twenty years Sceur Rosalie as its superior had lived 
and laboured. All was new to me, the quarter of the town, the 
Bureau de Bienfaisance, as well as the life and duties of the 
Sisters of Charity. One was taught nothing of these things at 
school, nor did one trouble oneself about them at college, and 
since I had known Madame Swetchine I had above all busied 
myself about the theoretical greatness of religion; I had talked, 
not acted. At the mention of Madame Swetchine, Soeur Rosalie 
received me nearly as well as if I had been one of her poor... . 
She resolved to put my charitable intentions to the test forth- 
with, and gave me a few soup, meat, bread, and fuel tickets, 
sending a Sister to show me three or four households hard by 
which I was to visit, to give help and consolation. On my return I 
was to tell her what I had seen and what I had done. . . . I got 
through my mission as well as I could, and not without some 
misgivings as to what I might encounter. I knocked timidly 
at the door, hoping to find nobody in the house. I was afraid 
to enter, but when once within and seated on a box or broken 
chair, the ice was broken, and the good folk seemed so pleased 
to see me, spoke so freely of Sceur Rosalie’s kindness, and 
trusted me with so much of their history, in which they spoke 
hopefully of their sufferings, that I felt more difficulty in leaving 
them than I had in coming to them.” Thus had Armand de 
Melun firmly planted his foot on the path of good works from 
which he never swerved until his death. 

Space forbids our speaking in detail of the good works in 
which he had a share. It often happens, however, that lists in 
all their brevity and conciseness are more affecting than volumes 
of details. What admirer of pictures or of books has not been 
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moved by reading a catalogue of rare masterpieces or of biblio- 
graphical gems? In the roll-call. that contained the name of 
the First Grenadier of France—mort au champ da’ honneur—there 
must have been an eloquence to stir the hearts of his brave 
comrades. And who that has a spark of patriotism can read 
unmoved the list of names inscribed on the colours of our 
regiments? Similarly the mere catalogue of good works in 
which Armand de Melun was concerned, must fill the hearts 
of many with a desire to copy in some degree his example. 
The Society of the Friends of Youth, St. Nicholas’ Home for 
Children, the Farm School of St. Firmin, the Society to aid 
the Sick Poor, an association for sending to their homes in the 
country girls without employment in Paris—these were some 
of the earliest works which De Melun first laboured to promote. 
He next originated the formation of a Central Committee for 
Charitable Works, composed a handbook for the guidance of 
those engaged in working various charities, and created a kind 
of charitable inquiry office. He was the founder of a Review 
and of a Year-Book of Charity, of the Society of Charitable 
Economy, and he projected an International Charitable Associa- 
tion. During the Revolution of 1848 he actively helped in 
relieving the distress of those implicated in the insurrectionary 
movements of the time. As a member of the Legislative 
Assembly he Worked strenuously in behalf of charitable insti- 
tutions. Under the second Empire he continued his good 
works, and though in opposition to the Emperor, the latter 
endeavoured to secure his cooperation in measures of public 
relief. As Mayor of Baugé, and afterwards of a village in the 
north of France, he used his official position to raise the moral 
and material condition of his people. When the Empire declared 
war against the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, he was one of 
its firmest defenders. When the Roman Question was being 
debated in 1860, he wrote a very able pamphlet in defence of 
the rights of the See of Peter. He aided also in publishing 
popular works designed to oppose the tide of immoral books 
that was sweeping over France. He took part in a philan- 
thropic congress held in London during the year of the 
Exhibition of 1862. Although De Melun was ready to 
cooperate with men of all parties and of various creeds in 
doing good, he resolutely refused to do anything that might 
in the least compromise his own principles. Thus, in conse- 
quence of a violent attack delivered by Lord Brougham against 
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the temporal power of the Pope, he declined to assist at a Social 
Science Congress or attend a banquet at which that nobleman 
was to be one of the chief guests. It is hard even to enumerate 
all the good works in which De Melun cooperated. Suffice it 
to say that when war broke out in 1870, he was active in 
organizing the ambulance service, and when the Commune 
had done its worst, he sought to repair some of its ravages 
by helping to found an association to assist those whom it 
had left orphans. Such were some of the good works to which 
De Melun devoted much of his time and of his energies. There 
was one work, however, which is more particularly his own, 
and in introducing it let us sketch the portrait of its chief patron. 

“He was,” says his biographer, “singularly agreeable in 
manner; in conversation he was instructive, witty, and ready 
on all points; his figure was commanding, and his countenance 
handsome. Though he could talk with great animation when 
the occasion required, he was remarkably reserved and discreet. 
In addition to a great consideration for others, he had a charm 
about him which he knew how to turn to account for the good 
of religion and for the profit of the poor.” He seems to have 
been a man who had an intense affection for his family, and the 
warm terms in which he speaks of all its members, and more 
especially of his mother and of his twin-brother, show that with 
him, as with all truly charitable persons, charity began at home. 
He was sorely tried, too, in his affections. Having married 
somewhat late in life, God blessed the union by the birth of a 
son. Never did father lavish more affection on a child than 
De Melun on this son. It was for him that he undertook to 
write his Memoirs, when Providence, in its all-wise designs, 
deprived him of his treasure. Armand de Melun was not an 
orator, but when collecting for charitable purposes, and even in 
the stormy debates of a political assembly, men listened to what 
he had to say, because he spoke from strong conviction. As a 
writer he had a grace peculiar to himself, or rather one which 
is only to be found in such a book as Montalembert’s Lzfe of 
St. Elizabeth. His Life of Seur Rosalie was crowned by the 
French Academy. Buloz, the proprietor of the Revue des deux 
Mondes, having discovered that an account of a blind man ina 
review of charitable works came from the pen of De Melun, 
asked to be presented to the writer, in order that he might 
secure for the Revue a “few such blind men as that.” Monta- 
lembert, in his Preface to De Melun’s Life of Anne de Melun, 
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gives us this account of his friend, the author. “He is a sober, 
chaste, and correct writer, elegant as well as experienced, know- 
ing those secrets of style that mere art can never teach, because 
they show the touch of a master’s hand. What, however, is 
worth more than style, is the mens divinior, which appears in 
his pages. Yes! that soul which, as he tells us, God has placed 
in Catholic hospitals, to warm their icy walls and to drive out 
indifference ; that breath of a higher life which animates all the 
works and words of our friend. . . . Let not this homage seem 
misplaced because paid to a faithful and devoted friend, the 
zealous and modest companion in our former enterprizes on 
behalf of freedom for doing good. I appeal to all who have 
known him: who in our time has made religion more pleasing, 
virtue more popular, charity more contagious? Beloved by all 
honest hearts, he won, in this age of shams and backslidings, 
a solid reputation, unclouded and spotless.” The rock on which 
this reputation must for ever rest most firmly is that excellent 
work, now being introduced into this country under the rather 
doubtful title of “Patronage.” It is difficult, however, to find 
a better name, and we must try to get the word accepted in its 
right sense, that is, of protection given in a fatherly manner. 
Armand de Melun soon saw that it was not possible or even 
desirable to provide homes for the youth of the working classes 
of Paris. The expense would be too great, the results too small. 
He felt it was needful to establish a system that, while it left the 
child in his home and his workshop, would afford him shelter 
during his leisure hours, placing a gentle restraint on his 
amusements, encouraging him to keep to his religious duties, 
and giving him opportunities for self-improvement. He pro- 
posed that the Society of St. Vincent of Paul should found a 
“Patronage.” The proposition was accepted, and the result 
has been the foundation of many “ Patronages” by the Society. 
The immediate results obtained by this foundation under the 
care of the Society were not so wholly satisfactory as De Melun 
expected, and it became necessary to found a “ Patronage” 
exclusively under the care of the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine, who already had charge of a boarding-house for 
young apprentices. In 1875, at a meeting of the Association 
for the Patronage of Young Apprentices and Workmen, he 
sketched its history. Thirty years ago, he said, Frére Philippe 
called a meeting of the directors of the Christian Schools of 
Paris. They were shown the dangers that awaited the child 
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after it had made its First Communion and exchanged the 
school for the workshop. The Brothers were asked to found 
a work to protect lads during those years of peril. All 
approved the work, though some feared it could not be 
executed. Go, said good Brother Philippe, and do your best, 
and in three months tell me the results. At the end of that 
time the work was begun in three districts of Paris, and within 
the year it was already well established, under the honorary 
presidency of the Archbishop of Paris. “To-day,” added 
De Melun, “our twenty associations comprise 2,527 young 
members . . . who, at an age when liberty has so many 
charms and false pleasures are so attractive, voluntarily submit 
to the discipline and rules of their Society, completing their 
education in evening schools, and, on the chief holidays of the 
year, approaching in a body to Holy Communion. And all 
this is done without withdrawing them from their workshops 
or their homes, except at times when they might be engaged:in 
labour too severe for their age at extra hours, or wasting their 
time on useless or sinful amusements, and without preventing 
their future advancement, for the only object is to mingle some 
thought of God and of His holy laws with their work, their 
recreations, and their daily life.” Every Sunday the apprentices 
meet in one of the houses of the Brothers for Mass, religious 
instruction, reading, and recreation. Every six months rewards 
are distributed, and the accounts of the lads’ savings banks 
regulated. From time to time dramatic or musical entertain- 
ments are given, and pilgrimages to some neighbouring shrine 
organized. Yearly at Easter a spiritual retreat is given. The 
sick members are duly visited and assisted. The success of this 
work, under Providence, was mainly due to the excellent 
Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. Armand de Melun had 
a large part also in founding a kindred association for girls, 
which, during the terrible days of the Commune, displayed in 
its members a heroism worthy of the early Christians. It was 
the “Patronage” for young workmen that was the work of 
predilection for Armand de Melun. As Mgr. de la Bouillerie 
said, at the grave of his friend, “there was not a work of 
charity he did not touch, but the one he loved best and served 
most was his association for young apprentices. You,” added 
the Prelate, turning towards the members of the association 
present, “you are the sons of the piety and of the charity of 
Armand de Melun, your saintly founder.” 
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These words have led us to the tomb of the Good Samaritan. 
Fain would we linger over the details of his life, but we must 
leave much untold. After a long life, spent in doing good, he 
went to receive an eternal reward. Almost his last act was one 
of charity, namely, writing a letter to recommend a poor woman 
to a charitable society in Paris. As the Angelus bell was being 
rung from the neighbouring parish church at Passy, Armand de 
Melun breathed his last on the evening of Sunday, June 24th, 
1877, at the age of three score and ten. He passed away fortified 
by the Last Rites of Holy Church and the blessing of the 
Holy Father. A funeral service was held at the Church of 
St. Honoré, at Paris, after which the body was taken for burial 
to Bouvelinghem, in the north of France, where it rests in the 
village church which De Melun had re-built. A few days later, 
in the Church of Sainte-Geneviéve, at Paris, some two thousand 
young men assisted at Mass, and offered their Holy Commu- 
nions for the repose of the soul of their benefactor. The Abbé 
d’Hulst, director of the Patronages at Paris, in his allocution to 
the young men, said: “My friends, many and splendid testi- 
monies have been given to the memory of M. de Melun, but 
none have more honoured it than your gathering of this 
morning. It has been the work of his life and his crown in 
death.” To end this slight sketch of Armand de Melun and 
his labours, we will quote the words of M. Chesnelong, spoken at 
a general meeting of the Associations for the Working Classes 
at Passy, in the spring of 1878. “Armand de Melun,” said the 
eloquent French senator, “was, in the fullest meaning of the 
phrase, a great Christian. He had, in the highest possible 
degree, a tender love of truth and charity. His strength was 
drawn from faith, his pleasure was in sacrifice. All who knew him 
loved him. Simple-hearted, yet of noble bearing, clever, learned, 
he was a man of study and a man of action, endowed with a 
nature to command and to charm. . . . You, gentlemen, are 
his work, with your thirty-four Patronages, frequented by three 
thousand five hundred young workmen; with your ninety-two 
Patronages, frequented by twelve thousand young girls—the 


results of his labours.” 
WILFRID C. ROBINSON, 
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REVIEWS. 


1. History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain. By T. E. Bridgett, of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. In two volumes. London: C, Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

THE title of this work sufficiently explains its general character 

as being partially controversial, but mainly historical. It is, at 

once, an answer to all who deny that the faith of these countries 
in the mystery of the Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament 
has been clear and unswerving from the very first introduction 
of Christianity down to the period of the “ Reformation ;” and 
it is for the British Catholic a most interesting and useful 
history of devotion in his own country to the Sacramental 

Presence of our Lord. These two volumes are the fruit of 

Father Bridgett’s usual care and perseverance in research, and 

in his Introduction he urges several points, which are particularly 

deserving of attention as being well put, and as suggesting 
defects in the Protestant line of argument which we should 
learn how to turn to account. 

The Introduction, of course, explains the motive and general 
plan of his undertaking. As to the former of these, we quote 
Father Bridgett’s own words: “Men have begun to turn their 
eyes to history, and to seek in it a commentary written by the 
hand of God on His own revelation. I am far from saying that 
that commentary does not itself admit of more than one reading, 
nor am I commending historical, to the exclusion of Scriptural 
or Patristic, studies: I merely say that to study a doctrine in 
its results is a favourite method in modern times, and I will not 
conceal that it is full of interest and delight to myself.” The 
so-called Reformation attacked the doctrine of the Church on 
the Holy Eucharist as untrue, and Catholics were shocked and 
amazed at the novelty and the vastness of the charges made 
against the ancient faith. Writers at once burst out in eloquent 
appeals to the gifts of grace bestowed by God upon saints whose 
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whole spiritual life was centred in and fed by their union with 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, as proofs of the truth of the 
Real Presence ; and these arguments have never been met by 
the innovators. Their only attempts at a reply have been either 
an exultant enumeration of sins in Catholics condemned by the 
Church, or the quotation of prophecies of rebellions, apostasies, 
and the coming of Antichrist, interpreted according to their own 
prejudices and fancies. “They see the weeds with which the 
enemy has oversown the corn, and they attribute this to the 
evil nature of the field, or to the hand of Him Who sowed the 
good seed.” 

Another point well urged in the Introduction is that, while 
irregularities from their very nature attract attention, and are 
readily seized upon and eagerly recorded, humble virtues, obe- 
dience, patience, perseverance are passed by without notice. 
Even in the sacred pages the relation of grievous crimes, of 
acts of rebellion, or of sins to be avoided, occupies much greater 
space than the account of virtues and good deeds. “Hence 
the extreme fallaciousness of mere negative arguments ; hence 
the undue prominence given to evil over good in almost every 
record of human affairs.” Why, indeed, should annalists describe 
what everybody knew and daily witnessed? “They tell of 
eclipses, murrains, severe winters, droughts, signs, and por- 
tents. But they never describe the verdure of spring, the genial 
heat of summer, the fruitfulness of autumn ; they never describe 
the river flowing peacefully, or the midnight skies covered with 
brilliant stars.” And so “the daily services of the Church, the 
fervent communions, the prayers poured out before the altar, 
the acts of faith and charity—all these, as a matter of course, 
are scarcely heeded.” 

With respect to the plan of his book, the author tells us 
that, as the external objects and features of Catholic worship 
are more generally known or understood than its interior faith 
and devotion, so he intends to place this last as the aim and 
scope before him, and to direct to its more complete elucidation 
everything that is connected with it or will help to illustrate it. 
The history of the Blessed Sacrament is, for the most part, a 
secret one, and it is difficult to trace out the manner, or assign 
the particular instances, in which this Sacred Mystery has 
directly produced its effects on the soul. But yet such works 
of piety, generosity, charity, and endurance are recorded as had 
the Blessed Sacrament for their explicit object. The order 
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followed is, as far as possible, chronological, and arranges the 
materials employed according to the two divisions of what. was 
done in early times, and what in later ages. The materials 
themselves are likened to the fragments gathered up in baskets 
at the multiplication of the loaves as related in the Gospel. 
Seeing that they are compiled for the most part from rare works, 
or from such as are out of the reach of ordinary readers, they 
have been difficult to select, and when found have unfortunately, 
yet necessarily, been separated from their surroundings and from 
the occasion which gave them birth. 

The history of the first introduction, of the full extension, 
and of the permanent planting of Christianity in this island, 
comprises the three periods of the Early British Church, of its 
spread northward to the Picts and Scots, and of the Anglo- 
Saxon conversion, whereby almost the whole country was re- 
converted, and the faith was so firmly established as to remain 
unchanged by the Norman conquest. In regard of the first of 
these, the Early British Church, Father Bridgett points out two 
popular errors. “One is to suppose a great change to have 
taken place between that form of it preached in the first or 
second century and the form depicted by Gildas or Bede in 
the fifth and sixth.” At the same time, “there are many who 
seem to forget how long a period was filled up by the British 
Church, and how many changes in outward circumstances may 
take place in a country during the space of five or six centuries.” 
The pretence that the British Church disowned the jurisdiction 
of Rome is deprived of all plausibility even by the fact that in 
the year 314 the Bishops of York, London, and Caerleon attended 
the Council of Arles, one of the canons of which decreed that 
the Bishop of Rome should by letters promulgate the uniform 
observance of Easter through the whole world. The penitential 
canons drawn up by Gildas in 570, mention as a detail of ritual 
that the hands of a priest were anointed with chrism at his 
ordination, and they represent the clergy as both exercising 
the power of the keys and offering sacrifices to God. The 
sacred rite was called the “ Most Holy Sacrifice,” the “ Heavenly 
Sacrifice,” and was named, as now, the Mass or Missa. The 
liturgy with which it was celebrated was not in the Celtic but 
the Latin tongue, and this not only during, but after the Roman 
occupation. What fixes the question of doctrine beyond all room 
for doubt is, that the very particles reserved for communion 
received among the Britons, as well as the Saxons afterwards, 
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the title of the Sacrifice. Thus Gildas writes, “If any one by 
negligence let fall and lose a sacrifice,” &c. We have touched 
on these points because they are most significant and conclusive 
in their defence of that period of the Church against the attacks 
of Protestantism. 

In consequence of the poverty of details supplied by ancient 
records of the British Church, Father Bridgett draws an a pari 
argument from doctrines and devotions respecting the Holy 
Eucharist, as these existed in the ancient Church of Brittany. 
This Church owed its foundation to the very early emigration 
of Britons in large numbers into Gaul, and dates from the end 
of the fourth century. After the invasion of Britain by the 
Saxons in the fifth century, this emigration continued to such 
an extent that the whole body of the inhabitants of Armorica 
along the north-west coast of France opposite England, looked 
upon themselves as of British origin. It is fair, therefore, to 
conclude that the faith and practice of the Mother Church were 
truthfully reflected within the spiritual colony which it had 
planted, and with which for centuries it preserved the most 
intimate relations. The chapter headed “Side Lights from 
Brittany” gives important information on many points of reli- 
gious practice, drawn from Gallic Councils and Gallic writers. 

The advance northward of the Roman invaders of Britain 
greatly favoured the spread of the British Church, but while 
these were not destined to retain for long the hold which they 
had gained over a wider territory, the Christian missionaries 
not only pushed forward ahead of them, but were able to 
maintain their position longer. St. Ninian built his episcopal 
church of stone in the county of Wigton, and founded the diocese 
of Candida Casa, White House or Whitern, in the year 397. 
Near this church was the great British Monastery of Rosnat, 
famous during the sixth century, and much frequented by 
Irish scholars. The unity and continuity of the faith are signally 
marked here, for in 730 an English episcopate was substituted 
for the British one, and the monastery was re-peopled with 
English monks. Yet no change of teaching took place respect- 
ing the great central mystery of the Holy Eucharist, for St. Bede 
could distinctly affirm that Britons, Scots, Picts, and English 
professed “one and the same science of the truth.” Our author 
illustrates this not only in the case of the North Britons and 
Southern Picts, but of the Northern Picts in their turn, passing 
upward from St. Mungo and Strathclyde to St. Columba, the 
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Apostle of Argyle and the Isles, of Aberdeen, Inverness, Ross, 
and the Orkneys, until he died in 597, the very year in which 
St. Augustine landed on the Kentish shore to commence the 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. 

But while Christianity was thus being spread northward, a 
terrible devastation had passed over the south. As, at a later 
date, the Danes, wherever they went in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, poured out their pagan fury on the defenceless clergy, 
so now the heathen Angles and Saxons burned many churches 
and murdered the priests, and so left the Christian inhabi- 
tants deprived of the ministrations of their religion. In some 
places for one hundred, in others for nearly two hundred years, 
the old church lay in blackened ruins. During this period a 
strange scene presented itself, for at the very time that the 
work of havoc was being carried out in one part of the island, 
in another Christian churches were being built by the con- 
verted Saxons and priests ordained to minister in them. For 
many a striking detail we must refer to the book before us, 
especially to the narrative of conversion and restoration given in 
the sixth chapter. The order of Ven. Bede’s history is followed, 
especially where he describes the gradual erection of churches 
and altars for the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries; and it 
will be observed how much depended on the fostering care of 
kings and rulers like St. Edwin and St. Oswald, and that great 
vicissitudes marked the onward progress of the faith. Ethelbert 
encouraged, but did not compel, the conversion of his subjects, 
and, as a letter of St. Gregory states, ten thousand Kentish men 
were baptized on the first Christmas Day. But many a reverse 
and defection was stored up in the future to retard, and even 
well-nigh bar the way to, the spread of Christianity over the 
country. The missionaries, however, of those days were saints, 
and no disappointment nor persecution could daunt them. 
Among these rise up before us the names of Mellitus, the first 
Bishop of London; Paulinus, Bishop of Rochester; Aidan, the 
founder of monasteries and churches from the Tees to the 
Forth ; Birinus, who converted the West Saxons; Chad and his 
brother Cedd, in Mercia; Wilfrid and Cuthbert, whose labours 
were to unite at length under a common Christianity the whole 
of Great Britain, from the men of Northumbria to the South 
Saxons. For those who had been the first to welcome the 
missionaries from Rome were the last to be converted, and the 
Isle of Wight had now for two centuries relapsed into paganism. 
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It is, however, not only the history of the foundation and 
restoration in Great Britain of the One Church under different 
periods, according to the varying fortunes of the country itself, 
which proves the unity of the faith handed down to us; that 
same unity is also proved by the very disputes which sprang up 
from time to time, as soon as the whole truth regarding these 
disputes is known. Father Bridgett draws this profit from what 
is called the Easter controversy, and from other differences 
of practice settled about the same time. More closely con- 
nected with doctrine is the disbelief in transubstantiation attri- 
buted to Azlfric, a homilist of the tenth century, first of all by 
Archbishop Parker, and by many modern Protestants in 
imitation of him. The difficulty resolves itself into a question 
of the right interpretation of A®lfric’s language, and Father 
Bridgett discusses it at considerable length, and exonerates 
fElfric from all false teaching. In using language at all doubtful 
this writer confessedly stood alone, and so, after testing the 
explicitness of the assertions made by Anglo-Saxon bishops 
and theologians that the elements are really changed, and that 
Christ is truly present in the Blessed Sacrament, our author 
devotes several chapters to a minute investigation of the ritual, 
liturgy, regulations for Mass, and for Holy Communion, besides 
other practices, all illustrating the reverence and devotion of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, and her undeniable faith in our Lord’s 
most true and real Presence. 

The second volume treats of an enlarged field of similar 
subjects, and carries on the history through Anglo-Norman 
times, and includes the later English and Scotch observances. 
Hitherto missionary zeal and the fire of persecution had inten- 
sified the love and reverence of the early Church in Britain 
towards the Holy Eucharist, but now, for the first time, the 
heretical teaching of Berengarius, calls forth theologians, and 
leads Lanfranc and St. Anselm, and in Scotland, St. Aelred, 
and Scot, Abbot of Whitern, to define with still more con- 
vincing precision the true doctrine of the Church. While 
‘ doctrine must remain unchanged, the discipline of the Church 
may vary, as now it did on two points—the Communion of 
children, and the administration of Communion under one species. 
Liturgical changes are next considered, and afterwards those in 
the ceremonial of the Church, as in the elevation of the Host and 
the carrying of Viaticum to the sick. The building of churches 
also grew apace, drawing attention to their careful consecration, 
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and within the Church, the Council of Lambeth, in 1281, ordered 
the providing of a decent tabernacle with a lock, and in King’s 
College Chapel, Aberdeen, it was required that this be fixed on 
the altar. The documents of the Cathedral speak of the 
“Sacrament House.” Under the same head comes more exact 
directions respecting the sanctuary lamp, the monstrance, as well 
as offerings for the Church, and the endowment of chantries. The 
regular celebration of Holy Mass was secured in monasteries, 
cathedrals, and collegiate churches, and, within the sanctity of 
the monastic life, and the solitary life of the recluse, close and in- 
timate communion with our Lord was further developed in fixed 
hours of adoration and prayer to be spent before the Blessed 
Sacrament. Of this devotion Father Bridgett gives us a long 
list of saintly examples—Cuthbert, and Guthlac and Ulfric, 
Herbert and Godric, and besides them many holy women. 
From them we are carried to the collegiate schools of the 
country, and to the Universities, to the Court and the camp, 
and to the households, not only of our canonized monarchs, for 
as most of our Kings made frequent progresses through the 
land, they conveyed with them everything necessary for the 
celebration of Mass and other offices, for many of them heard 
Masses on Sundays and festivals, their pious nobles following 
their example. This exhaustive enumeration of proofs and 
illustrations is fitly closed by striking instances of the strong 
devotion of British Catholics to those particular feasts which 
single out the Person of our Lord and the concluding 
Mysteries of His Life. At least from the days of St. Augustine, 
there had been in England a procession on Palm Sunday. In 
all the rites of Holy Week the Anglo-Saxon Church conformed 
to the ritual brought by St. Augustine from Rome. Varieties in 
these services affect points of much interest, and many curious 
customs are added which marked preparation for the Easter 
Communion. Shortly after the Council of Vienne, the feast of 
Corpus Christi was promulgated in the dioceses of England, 
though we cannot find authority for Father Bridgett’s statement 
that Edward the Second was himself present at the Council. 
The writer laments the meagreness of the results of all his 
careful and toilsome researches, as compared with the reality 
that is unrecorded, or that has escaped his notice. But he 
justly reminds us that he has been able to bring together much 
that is noble and edifying. To the unprejudiced it must be 
more than sufficient to convince him that the British, the Anglo- 
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Saxon, and the Anglo-Norman Catholic, did all alike speak of 
and act towards the Holy Eucharist as though they verily 
believed that our Blessed Lord was actually present therein, and 
through that presence claimed their reverence and their worship. 


2. The Shores and Cities of the Boden See. By Samuel James Capper. London: 
Thos, De la Rue and Co. 

Notwithstanding the bright appearance of this book with 
its numerous well-executed etchings, we must own that we 
opened it with considerable misgivings suggested by letters 
on religious questions in the public press bearing the author's 
name, as well as by the particular character of the events in 
ecclesiastical history which have made the country round the 
Lake of Constance so famous. We have been, however, most 
agreeably surprised by the self-restraint which the author has 
practised, not only in keeping his pages pure from controversy, 
but still more in the general fairness and respect with which 
he has treated Catholic subjects. Though we have heard from 
our childhood of the Lake of Constance, we require to be 
reminded that its more correct title is the Boden See, and 
that to the north-west it branches out into two distinct arms, 
the Zeller or Unter See, and the Ueberlinger See. Mr. Capper 
has not left much behind him to be said about this beautiful 
expanse of water, bordered with richly-wooded heights, and 
reflecting every here and there some quaint old town. He com- 
bines historical sketches of the past, with his descriptive sketches 
of the present. His own strong Protestant bias stands out 
freely confessed, but in no instance does he indulge in accusa- 
tions which would give offence. All this is the more praise- 
worthy and remarkable when his subject leads him to treat of 
the Council of Constance and of false Popes, and of such heroes 
of the Reformation as John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and John 
Hengling. With respect to Ignaz von Wessenberg, some time 
Vicar-General for the diocese of Constance, we feel that there 
is more to tell than appears in the partial view given of him by 
Mr. Capper. This is an instance in which a very strong 
prejudice in favour of the position assumed by any priest or 
member of the Catholic Church unreasonably claims that acts 
which are justly blamed as very serious faults and errors should 
be condoned by his spiritual rulers because of his energy and 
zeal in doing much that is really good and excellent. The 
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strength of the writer's condemnation of the action of Rome 
is taken out of it by his own double admission, on the one 
hand that “Wessenberg detested the grasping spirit of the 
Roman Curia, and that his whole life was a ceaseless struggle 
with the Papacy ;” and on the other, that, although the Pope, 
Pius the Seventh, attributed to him, as to a modern Savonarola, 
much self-willed independence, the introduction of vexatious 
abuses, and otherwise contumacious behaviour, it was simply 
his preferment to the bishopric which was refused by the 
Vatican. On his own showing Mr. Capper has not made out 
his case. 

In his remarks on the character and religious dispositions 
of the Catholic population, on the services and devotions of the 
Church, on the bearing of their priests, and even on the monastic 
life in the middle ages, he is most friendly and impartial, has 
no difficulty in acknowledging that there is much to admire, 
and no hesitation in condemning what he feels to be a violation 
of charity and fair dealing among Protestants. He has a 
thorough appreciation of beautiful and picturesque scenery, and 
of the air of chivalry and romance still haunting the venerable 
ruins of each castle or chateau that overhangs the lake. Among 
these, of modern date, there is one which will certainly interest 
the reader, the charming villa of Queen Hortense, Arenenberg, 
where Napoleon the Third spent his youth in study, and which 
the Empress Eugenie so often visited with her ill-fated son. 
Notwithstanding the beauty of its extensive grounds and 
gardens, and in spite of the loveliness of the surrounding 
scenery, enhanced by the glorious summer day, the visitors felt 
as though the shadow of death rested upon the residence of 
the doomed family, comprising in the few pictures within its 
walls the history of a dynasty: Napoleon the First, Hortense, 
the Third Napoleon, and the young Prince. And yet the last 
recollections are tenderest of all, for when they spoke of the 
young man to an old servant whom they met in the grounds, 
he could only burst into tears, exclaiming: “I dare not speak 
of it, I cannot bear it. Now all is dead—dead !” 
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NOTICES. 


1. Christian Truths. Lectures by the Right Rev. Francis Silas 
Chatard, D.D., Bishop of Vincennes. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co.—These Lectures are addressed to young 
Catholics of good education, and the object of their publication is to 
furnish that class of readers with a manual of sound general argument 
in defence of their faith against the particular attacks of the present 
day. Although they are published because of the success attending 
their delivery, they appear to be better adapted for reading and study, 
as they pass somewhat rapidly over the ground, and treat of very wide 
questions. The argument is put clearly and precisely, and for the well- 
selected quotations and illustrations from the writings of celebrated 
philosophers and men of science, exact and reliable references are given. 
While, then, especially intended for American Catholics, they may with 
equal profit and interest be studied by Catholic youths among ourselves. 


2. Letters and Writings of Mary Lataste. With critical and exposi 
tory notes by two Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the 
French by Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. Vol. i. London: Burns 
and Oates. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son.—This translation of the 
letters and writings of the pious Lay-sister of the Congregation of the 
Sacred Heart has been made from the fourth edition of the original 
book, in which several improvements were introduced, as regards re- 
arrangement, the compression of what was too diffuse, and the omission 
of matter not considered sufficiently interesting. Other letters, sixty in 
number, remain ; and, should the present work meet with the favour 
which the beauty, solidity, and practical simplicity of Mary Lataste’s 
spiritual writings certainly lead one to expect, her biographical Letters 
will shortly be published in a separate form, as we are told by the 
Editor in his Preface. The division of each general subject into minor 
sections of some two or three pages length, and often shorter, renders 
the book particularly useful for spiritual reading. The critical notes are 
placed at the foot of the page to which they refer, and it should at once 
be explained that, although most searching and unsparing in their 
criticism, they in no instance condemn the meaning intended to be 
conveyed, even when sometimes objecting to the terms in which it has 
been expressed. 
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